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wa to the nation in peace and war" 


Following the last World War a bronze and marble group 
was placed in the lobby of the American Telephone and | 
Telegraph Company building in New York. On it are | 
inscribed these words, “Service to the nation in peace | 
and war.” 


They are more than words. They are the very spirit 
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of the entire Bell System organization. In these stirring 
days, we pledge ourselves again to the service of the | 
nation .. . so that “Government of the people, by the | 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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Issues Confronting Higher and 
Professional Education 


By EDMUND E. DAY 


An Abstract of an Address Delivered at the Recent Convocation 
of the University of the State of New York 


MONG the most fundamental 
A issues now confronting higher 
and professional education are 
certain issues relating to institutional 
form or organic structure. Fifty 
years ago, the general scheme of 
organization for formal education in 
this country appeared to be moving 
toward a standard pattern. More 
recently this scheme of organization 
has been increasingly challenged. It 
is now quite evident that a decidedly 
different structure for American edu- 
cation may be in prospect, and 
certainly has to be given serious 
consideration. Radical changes have 
been occurring at the level just 
above senior high school—the junior- 
college level, so-called. Here the 
changes have been precipitated not 
so much by improvements of instruc- 
tional method as by the changing 
character of the school population. 
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Doubtless several factors have com- 
bined to work the revolution which 
has occurred during recent years in 
the secondary-school population of 
thiscountry. Improved facilities and 
rising standards of living have played 
a part, but there can be no doubt 
that the most important factor making 
for change has been the striking 
diminution of work opportunities for 
youth. A generation ago large num- 
bers of young persons dropped out of 
school, as soon as the law would 
permit, and found jobs. During the 
deep depression of the 1930’s, the jobs 
were not to be had, and in conse- 
quence a greatly increased proportion 
of young persons of high-school age 
remained in school. The proportion 
for the country as a whole was 
probably around two-thirds; in some 
places it rose as high as 85 to go per 
cent. As a consequence, high-school 
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students are no longer a select group 
of the more academically inclined. 
The average American high-school 
student today is essentially the average 
young American of high-school age. 

Unemployed out-of-school youth in 
any such numbers are a sure sign of 
profound social maladjustment. Over 
any extended period they constitute a 
serious political threat; the revolu- 
tionary movements of recent times 
have succeeded in large measure as 
they have enlisted the support and 
service of great numbers of young 
persons who have met with frustra- 
tion. No social order can expect 
to endure that leaves its youth 
in idleness. 

It may be argued, of course, that 
the appalling unemployment of the 
1930's was an experience we shall not 
soon repeat. It would be enormously 
reassuring if we could confidently 
entertain that idea. But who will 
venture to defend any such con- 
tention? And even if there be such 
a happy possibility, must we not 
think and plan partly in terms of a 
recurrence of the conditions of diffi- 
cult employment through which we 
recently passed? This would appear 
to be an obvious necessity for, so far 
as young people are concerned, the 
chances are that opportunities for 
full-time employment in private enter- 
prise will remain seriously restricted 
for years to come. 


UNDAMENTALLY the issue 
with which we are confronted 
is this, What educational reorgani- 
zations should be effected to meet 
the pressing needs of American youth 
of the ages sixteen to nineteen, it 
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being assumed that adequate oppor- 
tunities for full-time employment for 
these young people will not emerge? 
It should be recognized, of course, 
that this is a problem which does not 
rest exclusively in the hands of 
education; it is also a problem for 
various arms of the Government and 
for industry. The fact remains that for 
education the problem is inescapable. 

In some states the problem has 
already been met in part through the 
establishment of new _ institutions, 
commonly grouped under the title of 
the junior college. There are now 
well over six hundred of these institu- 
tions in operation. Some two hundred 
sixty of them are publicly supported. 
In the states in which there has been 
no significant junior-college move- 
ment, what is to be the substitute? 
This certainly is one of the most crit- 
ical issues with which higher and 
professional education is confronted. 

The traditional structure of higher 
education is challenged at the bottom 
by the junior-college movement; it is 
challenged at the top by the growing 
demands of professional education. 
It is but natural that, as the technical 
arts practiced in the established pro- 
fessions become more complex and 
difficult and embrace a larger and 
larger body of technical knowledge, 
the period thought necessary for 
adequate training in_ these arts 
becomes more and more extended. 
Over the years we witness an uninter- 
rupted lengthening of the educational 
programs required of students in 
professional training. A striking ex- 
ample of what is constantly happening 
is the recent adoption by the American 
College of Surgeons of a required 
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five-year program of surgical training 
beyond the general internship for all 
young M.D.’s seeking formal recog- 
nition as qualified specialists in 
surgery. This means that a young 
man fitting himself for this pro- 
fessional work will now be compelled 
to spend ten years beyond college 
before he can expect even to start in 
practice for himself. A required pro- 
fessional program of any such length 
inevitably raises questions with regard 
to the extent of the pre-professional 
program. Presumably there must be 
some telescoping somewhere. More 
and more we shall probably meet 
proposals that professional, or at 
any rate specifically pre-professional 
education, be made more generally 
available at lower levels. 

Substantial concessions made in 
response to such proposals will almost 


certainly jeopardize the established 


place of the four-year liberal-arts col- 
lege in American education. Already 
the role of that institution in 
many quarters has been perceptibly 
reduced. It may be reasonably urged 
that this is a trend which cannot be 
viewed with equanimity. The liberal- 
arts college has made contributions 
to American life which are of great 
value. It offers a type of education 
which is indispensable in a free 
society. It appears to be threatened 
both from above and below. 


ECENT years have witnessed 

an impressive development of 
vocational education in this country. 
In academic circles this development 
has occasioned a great deal of uneasi- 
ness. In some quarters there is open 
contempt for education that is voca- 
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tionally motivated. It is held that 
vocational education is inferior educa- 
tion; a form of debased, even prosti- 
tuted education. I do not share 
these views. After all, formal educa- 
tion, even in its upper reaches, has 
always been, at least in part, voca- 
tional; and in a perfectly legitimate 
sense, professional education, which 
has been consistently in good repute 
in academic circles, is vocational 
education. Moreover, there is some- 
thing essentially sound and funda- 
mentally natural about vocational 
interests on the part of the learner. 
The most inescapable concern of 
young persons in their late teens and 
early twenties is in a job. At this 
age they look forward eagerly to 
getting married and _ establishing 
homes, to having children, to imple- 
menting a wide variety of worth- 
while ambitions. For most of them 
the full-time compensated job is an 
essential means to the achievement 
of these aims. There surely is nothing 
unworthy about the absorption that 
young persons exhibit in satisfactory 
working careers. No free society 
has a promising future in which an 
interest in and devotion to work does 
not constitute one of the prime 
moving social forces. On the base 
of a statute of the founder, Booker 
T. Washington, at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, there is carved this excerpt 
from one of the public addresses of 
that great leader: “We shall prosper 
in proportion as we learn to dignify 
and glorify labor.” Doubtless the 
words were spoken with special refer- 
ence to the condition and prospects 
of the Negro race in this country, but 
the message holds true for all, of 
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whatever race, or creed, or color. 
We shall prosper as a tree people in 
America only as we “learn to dignify 
and glorify labor.” 

The implications of this for educa- 
tion are clear. Formal education has 
obligations to discharge in fitting the 
learner for a subsequent effective 
and rewarding working career. This 
means that education which is termi- 
nal, at whatever level, should provide 
suitable vocational training. It per- 
haps should be added that this 
vocational training should not be 
narrowly conceived. A good deal of 
the vocational education we have had 
is subject to adverse comment in this 
respect. Vocational education to be 
sound and adequate must compre- 
hend a great deal more than technical 
training for a particular job. 

But even if vocational education is 
wisely and successfully provided, that 
will not be enough. We must in 
some way stimulate in youth an 
interest not only in work but also in 
the social order of which they are 
individually a part. They must come 
to appreciate the rich cultural heritage 
to which they have fallen heir, and 
above all they must grow strong in 
their understanding of and devotion 
to the free institutions under which 
they are privileged to work out their 
individual lives. They must be made 
to see what freedom means, and does 
not mean; what threatens it; how it 
may be strengthened; what costs 
would be entailed if it were lost 
or seriously impaired; what and where 
they as young freemen should take 
their stand if freedom is to be pre- 
served. Unless education in America 
can accomplish these purposes, the 
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freedom with which we have been so 
immeasurably blessed will not endure. 

All this is tantamount to saying 
that education in America is charged 
with a multiple task, and that a 
continuing problem is faced in holding 
the different parts of the task in sound 
balance. Thus the competing drives 
of general and vocational education 
have to be wisely reconciled; wide 
variations in individual capacity have 
to be recognized and respected; indi- 
vidual and social goals have to be 
effectively fused into a single unified 
educational program. The task of 
meeting these requirements is enor- 
mous. At the level of Grades XI to 
XIV it presses at the moment for all 
the skill and wisdom educational 
statesmanship can bring to bear, and 
throughout the field of higher and 
professional education, it presents 
issues of curricular reorganization 
which are of fundamental importance. 


HE issues in higher and pro- 

fessional education which relate 
to selective admission and promotion 
are not as widely recognized as are 
some of the issues already cited, but 
they are nevertheless important. 
Moreover, they are likely to come 
rapidly to the fore as more and 
more young persons successfully pass 
through the secondary school and 
seek higher education, and as oppor- 
tunities for education at all levels 
are made more and more freely 
available. The theory until now has 
been that young people should be 
encouraged to go on with formal 
education just as long as they can 
meet the scholastic requirements and 
cover the necessary financial outlays. 
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Economic considerations have been 
the determining factor in a host of 
cases. Selection on this basis has 
left much to be desired from the point 
of view of the most effective utiliza- 
tion of available human resources. 
The Pennsylvania Study of the 
Carnegie Foundation brought out 
clearly the fact that, of the better 
half of high-school graduates, only 
about one-half go on to college, and, 
of the students who do go to college, 
about one-quarter are less qualified 
for higher education than one-half 
of the high-school graduates who do 
not succeed in going on to college. In 
other words, much of the student 
material the colleges get is inferior, 
and much of the student material 
that is superior the colleges do not get. 
The same sort of distortion in the 
process of selection and promotion 
exists at other levels. There is, more- 
over, all too frequent dilution of 
student bodies through failure to 
select as rigorously as is necessary 
to maintain the standards which 
should characterize higher and pro- 
fessional education. Still another 
complication arises when the avail- 
able facilities will not accommodate 
all those who are scholastically quali- 
fed to enter as, for example, in 
medicine today. All of these situa- 
tions, as well as others which might 
readily be cited, such as a possible 
extension of the system of state 
scholarships, point to the pressing 
need of improved methods of selective 
admission and promotion. What we 
must have is both an improved 
technical procedure and an improved 
administrative organization for the 
selective handling of students at all 
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levels. The improved organization 
must include both private agencies 
and governmental offices operating in 
the field of education. Increasingly 
governmental authorities will be called 
upon to pick those who are to have 
specified educational privileges. It is 
of the utmost importance that this 
work of the public educational author- 
ities be conducted with the highest 
attainable competence and with com- 
plete detachment from personal or 
partisan influences. 


OME of the most obvious and 

most discussed issues confronting 
higher and professional education 
relate to financial support. The cur- 
rent difficulties and unfavorable pros- 
pects of the private institutions in 
this respect are a matter of common 
knowledge. Declining interest rates 
over the past few years have dropped 
the yield on endowment funds by 
approximately one-third. By shift- 
ing somewhat the composition of 
investment portfolios and by improv- 
ing noticeably the astuteness of 
investment practices, the finance com- 
mittees of certain institutions have 
apparently succeeded in temporarily 
arresting this downward trend of 
endowment yields. The chances are, 
however, that this is only a tem- 
porary success. A further decline 
in the rate of interest is probable. 
Meanwhile it becomes increasingly 
difficult for the private institutions 
to raise additional endowment funds. 
Large private fortunes are not being 
accumulated as frequently as in the 
past, are subject to much heavier 
taxation, and are likely to be more 
tightly held. Adding to the financial 
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worries of the private institutions is 
the possibility—one may safely say, 
probability—that the number of stu- 
dents seeking the type of education 
they have to offer on the terms at 
which they offer it will diminish in 
the course of time so considerably 
as to cut seriously into tuition 
receipts. The financial outlook of 
the private institutions is, in short, 
one that may reasonably occasion 
widespread anxiety. 

It has been commonly thought 
that the public institutions are hap- 
pily immune from any such worries. 
It has to be admitted, of course, that 
by and large the tax-supported col- 
leges and universities have enjoyed 
during recent years a financial stability 
denied to the private institutions, but 
there is reason to believe that the 
public institutions now face their own 
set of increasing financial difficulties. 
These will stem in general from 
tremendous increases in the demands 
made upon the public treasury. At 
the moment defense requirements are 
given the right of way and are 
involving huge expenditures. A pub- 
lic debt of astronomical dimensions 
appears to be inevitably ahead and 
will doubtless impose on available 
tax receipts an exceedingly heavy 
burden of debt service. Social security 
and such relief programs as may seem 
necessary to take care of the unem- 
ployed have doubtless come to stay 
and are sure to involve an increasing 
financial load. Social reforms, such 
as slum clearance and health pro- 
tection, are almost certain to receive 
increased attention after the present 
war has passed, and will doubtless 
impose additional burdens upon the 
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public treasury. More ample educa- 
tional facilities at the secondary- 
school and junior-college levels will 
compete with the higher institutions 
for public support. Even a cursory 
consideration of all these impending 
developments leads to the conclusion 
that public, as well as private, institu- 
tions for higher and _ professional 
education face times that will be 
financially difficult. 


OMEWHAT less definitely, there 

are issues confronting higher and 
professional education which have to 
do with the relationships which should 
exist between the institutions of 
higher learning and other types of 
social agency and community activity. 
While it is invariably conceded that 
all educational institutions are in a 
fundamental sense public institutions, 
it is quite clear that the public rela- 
tions of colleges and universities vary 
greatly. This is evidenced in the 
widely differing character of the 
institutional constituencies. Among 
the private colleges and universities, 
the immediate institutional constitu- 
ency consists almost entirely of those 
who have at one time or another 
formally enrolled as students in the 
institution. Among the public col- 
leges and universities, the institu- 
tional constituency comprehends a 
larger company of those who have 
been directly serviced by the institu- 
tion in a wide variety of ways, some 
of which entail no formal instruction. 
These public institutions commonly 
succeed in developing public relations 
within which they are genuinely 
thought to belong to the people 
rather than exclusively to the grad- 
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uates. This relationship when estab- 
lished has important bearings in 
various directions, including the possi- 
bilities of future financial support. 
It is certainly worth while to consider 
the general question of whether educa- 
tional institutions could not wisely 
make an earnest effort to get closer 
to the communities, local, regional, 
state-wide, in which they are located. 
There is much to be said for the 
articulation of formal education with 
a variety of other forms of social 
services and community activity. In 
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time we must develop more vital 
centers of cultural life in this country; 
centers comprehending such interests 
as health, recreation, arts, citizenship, 
and social communication. Educa- 
tional institutions should join with 
other social agencies in bringing such 
centers into effective existence. There 
are issues for higher and professional 
education in New York State in 
possible developments along this line. 
They are issues which should receive 
much more attention than they have 
yet been given. [Vol. XIII, No. 2] 
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Co-ordination in Higher Education 


By CHARLES D. BYRNE 


Progress in Unified Control of Higher Education in Oregon 


HE state of Oregon, in 1932, 
launched a program of co- 
ordinating the curriculums 

and unifying the administration of its 
six institutions of higher learning. 
The reorganization plan had its incep- 
tion in a law passed by the state 
legislature in 1929, which abolished 
the governing boards of the Uni- 
versity, the State College, and the 
three normal schools, together with 
the Board of Higher Curricula, and 
created a State Department of Higher 
Education with a single governing 
board of nine lay members. The 
new governing body was vested with 
all the powers and duties of the old 
boards and was given “full authority 
to reorganize the work of each and 
all of the institutions so as to elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication of equip- 
ment, courses, departments, schools, 
summer schools, extension activities, 
offices, laboratories and publications.” 
The new law directed that some 
nationally recognized, impartial au- 
thority make a complete survey 
covering the present conditions and 
future needs of all branches of state- 
supported higher education and scien- 
tific research in Oregon. The results 
of the survey were to be embodied in 
a report on the basis of which a 
reorganized program of higher educa- 
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tion should be developed, taking into 
consideration the needs of the state, 
its population, resources, and tax- 
paying ability. This survey was made 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion in 1930, and the report of it was 
published in the spring of 1931. It 
formed the basis of the reorganized 
program inaugurated in 1932.! 
Because the reorganized program 
followed closely the recommendations 
of the survey, no attempt will be made 
to outline the findings of the Survey 
Commission except that a_ large 
amount of duplication was discovered, 
particularly in the fields of social 
sciences, the natural sciences, and the 
humanities, and a lesser amount in 
the professional fields of home eco- 
nomics, journalism, music, and phys- 
ical education. The fundamental 
guiding principles adopted by the 
Survey Commission recommended 
that certain functions of administra- 
tion and business management having 
to do with the system as a whole 
be performed through centralized 
divisions. Co-ordination of curricular 
functions was to be achieved through 
a common lower division operating 
through the several institutions; differ- 


1The Survey Commission, under the chairman- 
ship of A. J. Klein, included F. J. Kelly and G. A. 
Works. A number of technical experts assisted in 
the study. 
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entiation of curricular function was 
to be achieved through the assign- 
ment to particular institutions of 
upper-division specialization and pro- 
fessional curriculums. 

In March of 1932 the Board 
announced its revised program: 


1. Lower division, liberal arts, and sci- 
ences (general education) were assigned 
on essentially the same basis to the 
University and the State College. A 
limited but parallel lower-division cur- 
riculum was assigned to the outlying 
normal schools at Ashland and La 
Grande. 

2. Upper-division and graduate work in 
the social sciences and arts and letters 
was allotted exclusively to the Uni- 
versity; upper-division and graduate 
work in science was allotted exclusively 
to the State College. 

3. Professional work based on the social 
sciences and arts and letters, including 
law, music, art and architecture, busi- 
ness administration, journalism, and 
physical education, was to be given 
only at the University. 

4. Professional and technical fields based 
on the physical and biological sciences, 
including home economics, agriculture, 
engineering, forestry, pharmacy, and 
secretarial science, were assigned exclu- 
sively to the State College. 

. Professional medicine and nursing edu- 
cation were to be given at the Medical 
School in Portland. 

6. High-school teacher training was divided 
between the University and the State 
College on the basis of the functions 
assigned in subject-matter fields. 

7. Elementary-school teacher education 
was assigned exclusively to the three 
normal schools. 


This assignment of functions made 
rather drastic modifications in the 
then existing curricular structure of 
the several institutions. For example, 
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the School of Mines at the State 
College was abolished; the School of 
Commerce at the State College was 
consolidated with the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University; 
all upper-division and graduate work 
in science at the University was 
transferred to a newly created School 
of Science at the State College; the 
School of Applied Social Science was 
combined with other social-science 
departments to form a College of 
Social Science at the University; all 
commercial courses, home-economics 
work, and teacher training in com- 
mercial subjects were abolished at 
the Oregon Normal School. Many 
other minor adjustments were made. 


INCE 1932, there have been 
certain minor changes in the 
original reorganization program as 
experience has dictated. The follow- 
ing adjustments might be mentioned: 


1. A four-year curriculum in secretarial 
science at the State College has 
replaced the original two-year program. 

2. The nursing-education curriculum has 
been extended from four years to five 
years, with two years given at the 
University and the State College and 
the final three years at the Medical 
School in Portland. 

3. The lower-division offerings in liberal 
arts and science at the Eastern and 
Southern Oregon Normal Schools have 
been enriched, and a two-year curric- 
ulum in secretarial training has been 
added to each. 

4. The two-year program of elementary- 
school teacher training has been replaced 
by a three-year, and a four-year pro- 
gram has been authorized for next year. 

5. Upper-division and graduate work in 
science will be restored to the Univer- 
sity of Oregon in the fall of 1942. 
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The administrative structure which 
was set up by the Board of Higher 
Education in 1932 was, of course, 
woven inseparably into the curricular 
plan, but it is possible to isolate and 
describe the essential features of the 
new administrative structure. 


1. A single board governs all institutions 
and a single budget is presented to the 
state Legislature. No _ institutional 
officer is permitted to contact the 
Legislature except by authority of the 
Board or the chancellor. Funds, includ- 
ing both state appropriations and 
institutional income from fees, and the 
like are distributed by the chancellor 
and the Board on the basis of the needs 
of individual institutions and depart- 
ments. A single emergency reserve is 
maintained in lieu of many. 

2.A chancellor is the chief executive 
officer of the Board. He presents all 
educational and business matters to it 
and approves all budgets and budget 
changes and major personnel changes. 

3. A president on each campus initiates 
educational policies and nominates 
personnel. He is responsible for carry- 
ing out the Board’s policies at his 
institution. 

4. Certain non-instructional, service activ- 
ities which are required on all campuses 
are co-ordinated under dean-directors 
responsible to the chancellor. These 
include the business offices, the dormi- 
tories, the libraries, and health services. 

5. Certain educational activities are co- 
ordinated through a single dean- 
director. These include all adult educa- 
tion, graduate work, general research, 
elementary-school teacher education, 
and teacher education for the high 
school. 


All the deans and directors are 
responsible to the chancellor for the 
co-ordination of activities at all insti- 
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tutions; they are responsible to the 
presidents for those activities in their 
fields that are purely institutional. 
It might be added that these inter- 
institutional deans and directors serve 
a local campus in the usual capacity. 
For example, the director of all 
libraries is also head librarian at the 
State College; the director of the 
health services is also dean of the 
Medical School; the director of 
the dormitories is the local dormitory 
director for the University. 

In addition to these interinstitu- 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF DupPLICATION IN THE UPPER 
Divisions 1n CERTAIN AREAS IN 
1931-32 AND IN 1937-38 














1931-32 | 1937-38 | Duplica- 
tion 

(1) 2 | 3) | @ 

Arts and letters........ 4:5 6.9 | + 24 
SCIOMOS. 00sec eeceees 24.7 5.8 | —18.9 
Social science..... mr es, 6.7. | — 7.0 
Architecture and ari... 9-5 3-2 | — 6.3 
Business administration] 35.1 14.5 —20.6 
Engineering........... 13.6 3-6 | —I0.0 
Home economics....... 7.5 1.2 | — 6.3 
Journaliem............] 10.2 93 |— .9 
NS in cd bans eres 15.7 16.0 + 3 
Physical education..... 26.4 23-3. | — jel 














*Increases are indicated by plus signs. 


tional deans and directors the admin- 
istrative structure includes the usual 
deans of major schools, such as the 
dean of agriculture at the State 
College and the dean of law at the 
University. These officers, however, 
have one additional function. They 
are the chancellor’s principal advisers 
on work in their fields wherever it is 
offered in the state system. For 
example, the dean of the School of 
Home Economics at the State College 
may be called upon in an advisory 
capacity by the chancellor in con- 
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nection with work in home economics 
at one of the colleges of education. 

In addition to these formal admin- 
istrative officers there are certain 
standing administrative committees 
which are interinstitutional in their 
make-up and function. The prin- 
cipal advisory agency of the chancellor 
is his executive council, composed of 
the presidents of the several institu- 
tions, the secretary of the board, the 
director of general extension, execu- 
tive secretaries of the University and 
the State College, the comptroller, 
and the budget officer. An Inter- 
institutional Curriculum Committee 
is the chancellor’s chief advisory 
body on curricular problems. A Gen- 
eral Research Council correlates the 
research program of all institutions, 
except that of particular, organized 
bureaus, such as the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. A Graduate 
Council, which is operating under a 
single dean of the Graduate Division, 
co-ordinates all graduate work in 
the several institutions. A Library 
Council headed by the director of 
libraries, recommends _interinstitu- 
tional policies for the six libraries. A 
High-School Relations Committee, 
with membership for each institution, 
from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and from officers of secondary- 
school organizations, supervises all 
relations between high schools and 
the state-supported institutions of 
higher education. 

The reader can see from this 
description of the reorganized cur- 
tricular and administrative structure 
that a rather drastic departure from 
the usual pattern was effected. While 
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North Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Montana, and more recently North 
Dakota have inaugurated similar pro- 
grams, my conclusion is that Oregon 
has gone farther in its program of 
co-ordination than any other state. 


OW, what are the results? Eight 

years have elapsed since the 
system was organized. Sufficent sta- 
bility has been achieved so that at 
least a progress report can be made. 
The legislative mandate was to elimi- 
nate unnecessary duplication. What 
has been accomplished toward this 
objective? 

A detailed study was made by the 
writer comparing course offerings in 
1931-32 prior to the reorganization 
program and in 1937-38. In certain 
fields, such as law, agriculture, for- 
estry, and pharmacy, where there 
had never been any evidence of 
duplication, no study was made. 
Furthermore, the study was con- 
fined to upper-division and graduate 
duplication because lower-division 
duplication was sanctioned in the 
reorganization program. The results 
of this study may be summarized as 
follows: First, duplication in all the 
fields studied was reduced from an 
average of 15 per cent to 8 per cent, or 
a decrease of approximately 7 per 
cent. Second, the number of organ- 
ized courses in the fields studied was 
reduced by 208. Third, in most 
instances, the scope and breadth of 
work available to major students on 
the campus where major work was 
offered was considerably enlarged. 
Fourth, in the fields of science and 
business administration, wherein there 
had been the greatest controversy 
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over excessive paralleling of offerings, 
the upper-division and graduate dupli- 
cation had been reduced since 1931-32 
from 24.7 per cent to 5.8 per cent in 
science, and from 35.1 per cent to 14.5 
per cent in business administration. 
Table I indicates the percentages of 
upper-division duplication in the fields 
studied in the year 1931-32 compared 
with the duplication in the year 
1937-38. 

One can conclude from Table I 
that in the liberal-arts fields of arts 
and letters, science, and social science, 
the upper-division duplication has 
been reduced to a range of around 6 
per cent, which is apparently the 
amount of upper-division courses in 
liberal arts and sciences required 
as service work for the professional 
fields. This is in accordance with the 
Board’s present policy of giving stu- 
dents in the professional fields the 
opportunity to secure an adequate 
cultural background. One can also 
conclude from this table that there 
has been a substantial reduction in 
the upper-division duplication since 
reorganization was effected and that 
the institutions have been definitely 
differentiated in their functions of 
professional and specialized training. 

No study was made in the field of 
teacher education for the high-school 
level because the Board’s program 
called for parallel schools of education 
on the University and State College 
campuses, differentiated only as to 
subject-matter fields. A careful sur- 
vey of the training program for the 
elementary-school teacher was made, 
and objective evidence indicates that 
the colleges of education profited more 
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in general elevation of standards, 
personnel, and facilities than any of 
the institutions as a result of the 
reorganization. Some of these im- 
provements are listed. All three of the 
training centers for the elementary- 
school teacher have been placed on 
the accredited list of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, 
Faculty rank, tenure, and privileges 
of sabbatical leave for advanced 
study have been granted to the 
faculty members. The physical plants 
have been greatly improved by the 
addition of training schools, physical. 
education buildings, and in one 
instance a new dormitory. Student 
health services have been established 
at all three colleges of education. 
Uniform student records, entrance 
requirements, and transfer credentials 
have been adopted. Library facilities 
and book stocks have been greatly 
enlarged. A three-year requirement 
for teacher certification has replaced 
the two-year requirement, and a four- 
year curriculum has been organized 
in the three institutions. The official 
designation of the institutions has 
been changed from normal schools to 
colleges of education. 


HE Survey Commission in its 

report in 1931 proposed that 
there be exchange of professors 
between the educational units, that 
students in certain fields divide resi- 
dence between two institutions, and 
that in some instances students actu- 
ally be transported between institu- 
tions to obtain instruction in certain 
fields. These proposals were all 
in the interest of avoiding dupli- 
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cate courses. Were they practical? 
The Board in its reorganization 

program did establish a joint cur- 
riculum in medicine, with three years 
of pre-medics given at both the State 
College and the University, and the 
final three years at the Medical 
School in Portland. Joint curricu- 
lums were also established in land- 
scape architecture, structural design, 
and nursing education. These appear 
to be working quite satisfactorily. 
The transportation of students be- 
tween institutional units was discarded 
by the Board as impractical. Some 
exchange of professors was attempted 
in the early years, but this practice 
has gradually decreased until there 
are now only three staff members 
serving on more than one campus. 

A definite mandate to secure effi- 
ciency in terms of economy was 
implied in the law of 1929. The 
Survey Report in 1931 contained 
implications of somewhat excessive 
costs for higher education in Oregon. 
A number of studies were made by 
the writer to determine the results of 
the reorganization program. They 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Expenditures for instruction are 3 per 
cent above 1931, while the enrollments 
are up 16 per cent. 

2. Per student costs have been reduced 
from $385 per year to $342. 

3. The cost per student credit-hour of 
instruction has been reduced from 
$8.03 to $6.44. 

4. Expenditures of certain administrative 
offices that have been co-ordinated 
have been reduced $48,000 per year. 

§. Financial savings in business admin- 
istration and science, where there was 
the most evidence of duplication prior 
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to reorganization, have amounted to 
approximately $77,000 per year. 


No claim is made that all these 
savings are due to co-ordination, but 
all the evidence combined leads to 
the conclusion that co-ordination has 
produced substantial savings to the 
taxpayers. It is also recognized that 
lower costs may mean lowered effi- 
ciency, and that higher costs are 
frequently associated with superior 
educational results. It was neces- 
sary, however, to assume that the 
quality of education in terms of 
student achievement was equally as 
good after the reorganization program 
as before. In fact, there is evidence 
that in some fields the quality of 
education has been improved in 
recent years. 


BJECTIVE studies were also 

made of the results of the 
co-ordinated administrative divisions 
that operate in all the state institu- 
tions. Only a few of the more striking 
advantages of this program of unified 
administration can be cited in the 
following: 

1. Centralization of business offices has 
resulted in a decrease of 18 per cent in 
the number of employees, 15 per cent 
in the pay roll, and 17 per cent in 
total expenditures. Uniform policies 
of credits and collections have been 
established. Savings have resulted 
through quantity purchases of pooled 
orders. Uniform accounts and reports, 
and a system of property control have 
been instituted. 

.In the field of public relations and 
information co-ordination has resulted 
in a reduction in annual expenditures 
from $71,000 to $46,000 for all the 
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institutions. Acrimonious publicity has 
been eliminated and single publications 
have been made to serve in place 
of the multiple publications before 
reorganization. 

3. The co-ordination of the libraries under 
a single director has resulted in the 
entire book stock of more than 530,000 
volumes being made available to the 
faculties and students of all the institu- 
tions. A union author catalogue has 
been established and unnecessary dupli- 
cation in the purchase of books has 
been eliminated. 

4.A single graduate division under the 
direction of a single dean has resulted 
in uniform standards for graduate 
work on all campuses. 

5. Control of high-school relations through 
a single agency has resulted in elimi- 
nating most of the proselyting of 
students and has fostered a program of 
co-operative guidance activities with 
the high schools of the state. This 
program has been received with enthu- 
siasm by the secondary-school officials. 


[: WOULD be entering the realm 
of the subjective if opinions were 
recorded as definite evidence in favor 
of a co-ordinated program. I believe, 
however, that the people of Oregon 
are satisfied and pleased with the 
State System of Higher Education. 
I am sure that the legislative bodies 
and state officials much prefer the 
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present program to the old com- 
petitive system. There is evidence 
that the alumni of all the institutions 
are coming to accept the co-ordinated 
program as an improvement over the 
intense rivalries of the previous decade. 

Mounting costs of state govern- 
ment due to added demands for such 
services as old-age pensions, unem- 
ployment relief, and declining endow- 
ments and interest rates mean that 
efficiency and economy must be the 
watchwords in higher education if the 
institutions are to survive and to 
maintain quality of instruction. The 
great educational statesman, Lotus 
D. Coffman, deceased President of 
the University of Minnesota, fre- 
quently preached “regionalism” in 
his writings and addresses. By this 
he meant extending co-ordination 
even beyond state lines. There is 
nothing new in programs of co- 
ordination and differentiation of func- 
tions of institutions. England has 
long had voluntary co-ordination. 
As I look into the future, I see great 
possibilities of developing programs 
of co-operative arrangements between 
institutions—each institution doing 
that for which it is best fitted—as one 
means of maintaining quality and at 
the same time accomplishing the 
necessary economy. [Vol. XIII, No. 3] 
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Fundamental Purposes of 
General Education 


By EDWARD F. POTTHOFF 


A Letter to the Instructor Who Is Organizing a Survey Course 


with the responsibility for organ- 
izing a survey course in the 
program of general education I would 
suggest that you should first become 
thoroughly familiar with the funda- 
mental purposes of this type of 
education. There are many different 
programs of general education, and 
their goals vary considerably from one 
institution to another; but certain 
purposes are basic to all such pro- 
grams, consequently they merit care- 
ful consideration. Let us examine, 
therefore, three of these purposes. 
The first purpose of a program of 
general education is to contribute, at 
an appropriate level, to the student’s 
preparation for the needs of everyday 
life. This is frequently spoken of as 
the functional approach. The terms 
needs and functional, however, are not 
used in any narrow sense. They refer 
not only to needs which the student 
sees, but also to those which he 
should be made to see; they refer 
not only to life as it is actually lived, 
but also to life as it might better be 
lived; they refer not to some narrow 
and highly specialized segment of 
life, but to life in its manifold aspects. 
A brief enumeration of some of these 
needs is given by A. J. Brumbaugh: 


Gr you have been charged 
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There can be little doubt that certain 
basic educational needs are common to all 
students. [First,] the relation of individ- 
uals to the issues of government is growing 
more and more complex; through the 
ballot they express their judgments 
concerning governmental policy, con- 
cerning the qualifications of candidates 
for public office, and concerning issues 
local or national in scope—peace and war, 
capital and labor, freedom and control. 
[Second,] as private citizens they will or 
should become interested in civic enter- 
prises, aiding, for example, i in promoting 
musical organizations, community fo- 
rums, little theatres, church federations, 
public clinics and health centers. [Third,] 
they will engage in a home life in which 
social adjustments may be simplified 
through the application of biological and 
psychological knowledge both in personal 
relationships and in the care and training 
of children. Of no little importance in 
this area is the application of the prin- 
ciples of elementary economics in budget- 
ing and spending the family income. 
[Fourth,] they will have available some 
leisure time the proper use of which will 
call for skill in sports, taste for good 
reading, and the ability to enjoy music, 
art, and other forms of recreational 
activity. There is a real danger in cre- 
ating leisure without educating people to 
use it wisely. [Fifth,] they will need to 
maintain a high level of physical and 
mental efficiency involving a wide range 
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of information regarding various phases 
of physiology and hygiene, and the regular 
practice of fundamental rules of healthful 
living. [Sixth,] they will need to explore 
the field of vocations with a view to 
choosing a career. [Seventh,] they will 
need adequate command of language for 
the purpose of communication, of reading 
intelligently, and as a vehicle of thought. 
[Eighth,] interwoven with all of these 
needs is the demand for clearly defined 
values as a guide to intelligent action 
commonly referred to as a philosophy of 
life, that qualitative factor aimed at by 
the advocates of courses in religion and 
ethics.! 


The thesis that general education 
should prepare for the needs of every- 
day life has a twofold implication for 
any course included in the program. 
It means, first, that the content of the 
course must be focused upon the 
opportunities, demands, and exigen- 
cies of daily living, and second, that 
the method of instruction must be 
calculated to develop in the student 
those abilities—information, under- 
standing, skills of thinking, interests, 
attitudes, ideals, and purposes—which 
will prepare him for the situations and 
activities of life. 

Such a functional point of view 
implies at once a breaking from the 
older subject-matter approach in 
teaching. To be sure, subject-matter 
still has a place, for knowledge and 
understanding of fundamental con- 
cepts and principles are indispensable 
to anyone who would cope with the 
many changes, intricacies, and per- 
plexities of modern life. Subject- 
matter in this interpretation becomes 


1“ The Case for Prescription,” Current Issues in 
Higher Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. pp. 40-41. (Proceedings of the Institute 
of Administrative Officers of Higher Education, 
Vol. IX). 
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a means to an end, rather than an end 
in itself. It is presented in such a way 
that its applicability to life situations 
becomes clear and significant to the 
student, so that henceforth it con- 
stitutes a tool which he can use in 
many valuable ways. 

Subject-matter as a means implies 
also that it will be used by the 
instructor for purposes of developing 
in the student numerous types of 
abilities—skills of thinking, interests, 
attitudes—which are indispensable, 
along with information and knowl- 
edge, for living in the modern world. In 
short, under the newer point of view, 
life in its manifold aspects sets the 
objectives; under the older approach, 
subject-matter alone determines the 
goals. 

The place of facts in education is 
clearly expressed in the following: 


We must abandon the notion that 
education consists merely in learning 
facts. If it did, we should all be less and 
less “educated” in proportion as the 
amount of knowledge is advanced. Edu- 
cation consists rather of the acquisition of 
broad understanding, the development of 
skill in associative thinking and general- 
ization, the training in the retention and 
use of pertinent bits of experience and 
truth, and the cultivation of a rational, 
scientific, and ethical approach to the 
world and to life. Facts may well be the 
scaffolding within which the edifice of 
understanding is erected; they may be 
the blocks which we use in the develop- 
ment of skill in scientific techniques, or 
the mash from which generalizations are 
distilled, but beyond this, the memoriza- 
tion of facts as facts is not an education. 


If the needs of life are to be consid- 
ered in designing a course, it becomes 


*Gulick, Luther Halsey. Education for American 
Life. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, pp. 30-31 
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necessary to know what these needs 
are. Studies recently conducted at 
Minnesota, Stephens, Bennington, the 
University of Louisville, and Mich- 
igan Central State Teachers College, 
and such surveys as the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry and the Studies of 
the American Youth Commission re- 
veal not only the nature of the needs 
to be met, but also the lack of success 
with which traditional forms of edu- 
cation have met these needs. 

There is abundant evidence that 
the needs of college students have 
undergone marked changes in recent 
years, and general education is in- 
tended to consider the needs of the 
young people of today, not of a gen- 
eration ago. The abilities, experiences, 
and purposes of the students them- 
selves are different, and the conditions 
of life have undergone changes so 
obvious that they need not be enu- 
merated. Any survey course which is 
to be successful must give adequate 
recognition to these facts. 

If a course is to develop in the 
student not only information and 
understanding but such other abilities 
as those already mentioned, then it 
becomes necessary to give far greater 
heed, than is customary, to the stu- 
dent as a developing human being. 
The learner will not be fitted to the 
subject-matter, but the subject-matter 
to the learner. The student will 
engage not in a few narrow types of 
learning activities, such as listening to 
lectures and reading from textbooks, 
but he will participate in a vast 
variety of experiences in carrying on 
the learning process. The instructor 
will act not as a taskmaster who 
presents his erudition on a “take-it- 
or-leave-it”’ basis, but he will become 
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an engineer of the learning process 
who knows the needs, abilities, inter- 
ests, and previous experiences of his 
students, adapts his subject-matter to 
them, and uses it for the purpose of 
preparing his charges to live happier 
and better lives. These are some of 
the implications of the functional 
view, which constitutes the fundamen- 
tal characteristic of general education. 


SECOND basic purpose of gen- 

eral education is to provide for 
the integration of human knowledge 
and experience. The various fields of 
learning represented by subject-matter 
departments and their subdivisions, 
and the many varieties of human 
activity, are all interrelated in many 
and complex ways. Life itself is lived 
as a unit, not in watertight compart- 
ments; consequently, learning should 
also be an integrated and integrating 
experience if a comprehensive view of 
life is to result. Another purpose of 
general education, then, is to establish 
for the student the essential unity of 
all learning. 

There has been a strong tendency 
in higher education, however, to sub- 
divide knowledge into more and 
smaller logic-tight units. Courses 
have narrowed in scope and increased 
enormously in number, with the 
result that it has become impossible 
for any student by taking the usual 
courses to gain anything like an inclu- 
sive and unified education. The tra- 
ditional course often is concerned too 
exclusively with piled-up details, some- 
times unrelated to each other, usually 
uncorrelated with other courses, espe- 
cially in different departments, and 
but remotely or fragmentarily asso- 
ciated with students’ experiences. 
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General education represents a def- 
inite reaction against such a situation. 
One of its major purposes is to help 
the student to synthesize his knowl- 
edge and experience, to see the details 
in their many interrelationships. More 
specifically, this requires that courses 
be broad and inclusive, not confined 
to a single department; that the 
materials included in each course be 
related not only to each other, but 
also to those contained in other 
courses, especially those in other 
areas or divisions. 

Some indication of what the inte- 
gration of learning means is contained 
in the following: 


. The fundamental characteristic of 
general education, as it is now manifesting 
itself, is a quest for unity. Its focus of 
attention is upon those relationships that 
bind parts together to form a whole; 
relationships between the minds, bodies, 
and emotions of adolescents; between the 
various institutions of society, including 
education itself; between individuals who, 
taken together, make up society; between 
the college and the community it repre- 
sents; between the various disciplines 
that are our storehouses of accumulated 
knowledge; between the child that was, 
the adolescent that is, and the man that 
is to be; between the world of thought 
and the world of action; between the 
various courses that constitute the cur- 
riculum; between the human beings who 
make up the college society; between 
specialized and generalized interests and 
needs; between the high school and the 
junior college; between the junior college 
and the senior college or the professional 
school or the nonacademic world.* 


’Bigelow, Karl W., and MacLean, Malcolm S. 
“Dominant Trends in General Education,” General 
Education in the American College. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1939. 
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THIRD purpose of general edu- 

cation is that it should provide a 
nonspecialized type of preparation. 
That is, it excludes definitely techni- 
cal, vocational, and professional train- 
ing; it excludes highly intensive and 
specialized education or concentra- 
tion in narrow fields of knowledge; 
and it excludes work merely prelim- 
‘nary to advanced study in a given 
area of learning. Instead, general 
education is designed to have wide 
application, universal value, and great 
intellectual appeal. Consequently, it 
emphasizes the nontechnical, the cul- 
tural, the inherent and intrinsic values 
of learning, the broadly fundamental 
and functional type of education. 

Courses devoted to general educa- 
tion are not designed primarily to 
build a foundation for the prospective 
specialist; they have a different goal. 
The usual introductory course is 
confined largely to providing the 
knowledge and techniques necessary 
to the pursuit of advanced courses in 
the department, its focus is upon the 
later courses, and it is often admitted 
that the full significance of the 
materials will not become evident 
until the subsequent work is taken. 
There undoubtedly is need for a basic 
course in each area for those who 
wish to specialize in it, but the present 
type is not appropriate for the pur- 
poses of general education. 

The survey course, which has come 
to be the instrument of general educa- 
tion, is, by contrast, an end and a 
unit in itself. To be sure, the survey 
course may well be taken by those 
expecting to specialize in the same 
area, but the articulation with the 

[Continued on page 116) 
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Departmental Selection of Books 


By FRANCIS J. DONOHUE 


To Provide a Well-Balanced and Usable Collection of Books 
within the Budgetary Appropriation 


GREAT variety of procedures 
A: employed by instructional 

departments in colleges and 
universities for the selection of books 
to be ordered for library purposes. 
The total amount of money to be 
made available for purchase of library 
books is usually determined by some 
higher authority, but within the 
limitations set by the annual budget 
the selection of the books is ordinarily 
left to departmental determination. 
The theory is, of course, that the 
department itself can best determine 
how its budget allotment can be 
employed to fullest advantage. 

In some instances the head of the 
department selects all books, with 
the resultant danger that fields with 
which he is not personally well 
acquainted or in which he has little 
interest may be slighted. In other 
situations individual faculty members 
are encouraged to request the ordering 
of books which they particularly 
desire to have provided, and all books 
so requested are purchased until 
the budget appropriation has been 
exhausted. The weakness in this 
latter procedure is that frequently 
an aggressive individual will succeed 
in having almost the entire appropria- 
tion spent on books for his own 





courses or research, to the exclusion of 
books needed by other instructors. 
The purpose here is to describe a 
procedure for book selection which 
will avoid these and other difficulties, 
and which will provide for a well- 
balanced book selection to meet the 
peculiar needs of the department 
with the minimum amount of effort 
on the part of both the instructional 
and the library staffs. 

Various sources are employed for 
suggestions as to books which might 
be ordered—publishers’ circulars and 
catalogues, oral recommendations 
from book agents or from instructors 
on other campuses, bibliographies 
taken from recent textbooks or pre- 
pared by the instructors for their 
own courses, memories of books found 
useful during previous work at other 
institutions, compilations of the “best 
books” published annually in the 
departmental field, magazine book 
reviews, and the like. The validity 
of each of these for indicating the 
potential value of a book for library 
purchase varies considerably, and in 
the last analysis must be determined 
by opinion. 

Under the suggested procedure, 
each member of the department is 
requested to place in a receptacle in 
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the departmental office any publisher’s 
circular describing a book he desires 
to have considered for library pur- 
chase from departmental funds. If 
several books are described in the 
same circular, and not all are of 
interest to him, he may simply cross 
out any in which he is not interested. 
When the instructor desires a book 
for which the publisher’s circular is 
not conveniently available, he writes 
the name of the author, the title, and 
the name of the publisher on a slip of 
paper, and drops this in the same 
receptacle. 


URING the academic year an 
office file of all books in the 
departmental field which are available 
in the institutional library is begun 
with clerical help, by copying onto 
filing cards (3 by 5 inches) the 
author’s name, title, call number, 
year of publication, and any other 
desired data for all books listed under 
appropriate headings in the library 
catalogue. This office file is then 
added to by checking against it and 
the library catalogue any bibliog- 
raphies prepared by members of the 
department for their own courses and 
also by checking against any available 
lists of books ordered for the library 
by the department in previous years. 
The information secured in this 
fashion is usually of considerable 
value in indicating books previously 
ordered but which for some reason 
have not been received at the library, 
or which have been received but not 
catalogued, and also in calling to the 
instructor’s attention books which 
are on his course bibliographies or 
reading lists but which are not avail- 
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able in the library. The ultimate 
objective of the office file is, of course, 
the complete listing at least by 
author of every book in the depart- 
ment’s field which is available in the 
college or university library. The 
compilation of a complete file may be 
several years’ work, and even after 
it is once up to date additional 
work will be necessary from time to 
time to keep it so, but the usefulness 
of such a file to the members of the 
department will more than com- 
pensate for the work involved. 

Many professional journals publish 
annual listings, either complete or 
selective, of books issued in their 
respective fields during the preceding 
year.! Such lists are of great value 
in the location of good new books 
issued by publishers whose direct- 
mail advertising campaigns are not 
aggressive. These annual bibliog- 
raphies may be checked by various 
members of the department and 
marked to indicate books of interest 
to each, and are then placed with the 
publishers’ circulars and other material 
which has been accumulating through- 
out the academic year. 

At any convenient time in the 
second semester all the material thus 
collected is turned over to student 
clerical help (N2'4 workers, if avail- 
able, are usually adequate), which 
prepares an “order card” for each 
book indicated. This card should 
give the author and title of the book, 
the publisher (and also his address 


1In the field of education, for instance, School 
and Society publishes about April 1 of each year 
a complete classified listing of the educational 
literature issued during the preceding calendar 
year, while in its April issue the Journal of the 
National Education Association publishes an 
annotated list of the sixty best educational books. 
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DEPARTMENTAL BOOKS 


unless the publisher is a well-known 
firm), and if possible the date of 
publication and the price of the book. 
The price is important for budgetary 
purposes, and the date of publication 
will help to indicate the recency and 
hence indirectly the value of the 
book’s contents. The worker is 
directed not to make more than 
one “order card” for each book, 
but if through oversight a few cards 
are duplicated no harm is done. 

After an order card has been pre- 
pared for each book suggested for 
purchase, these cards are arranged 
alphabetically by author and checked 
against the office file of available 
library books (the preparation of 
which has been already described); 
any order cards which would dupli- 
cate books already available are 
destroyed. The remaining order cards 
are next checked against the library 
catalogue as a further guard against 
duplication and as a means of increas- 
ing the number of references in the 
office file. If any additional books 
are discovered on this second check, 
office-file cards for them are made 
out and inserted in the permanent 
file, and the order cards for these 
books are destroyed. 


T THIS point the file of order 
cards lists all books suggested 

for purchase by any member of the 
department and which are not in the 
institutional library, but it should not 
duplicate any book which is already 
available in the library. Practically 
all of the work up to this point can 
be done by student clerical help with 
little training or supervision by 
faculty members. When it is pos- 
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sible to assign this preliminary work 
to some student majoring in the 
department, the amount of super- 
vision which is needed is further 
diminished and at the same time the 
student is given an unusually good 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with the literature and the chief 
publishers in his major field. 

This portion of the work should be 
so timed as to be completed about 
May |, so as to include the announce- 
ments of new spring and summer 
books. By this time there is suffi- 
cient indication of the budget allow- 
ances for the forthcoming fiscal or 
academic year, in most institutions 
at least, to permit a_ reasonably 
approximate estimate of the total 
amount which will be available to 
the department for the purchase of 
library books. 

Within the limits of this estimate, 
the members of the department in 
committee now choose from the order 
cards a selection of books which will 
give a well-balanced acquisition for 
the year and will include necessary 
reference and supplementary works 
for the courses which are actually 
to be given in the coming year. In 
a small department, all members can 
conveniently participate in this selec- 
tion. Where there are more than 
five or six department members, it 
may be found more convenient to 
have the final selection made by a 
committee representing various areas 
or various viewpoints within the 
department. It will usually be found 
that, under this system, aggressive 
or selfish instructors are less likely to 
secure more than their fair share of 
the departmental appropriation. 








HE order cards for the least 

necessary books are successively 
eliminated by the committee until the 
sum of the list prices noted on those 
retained (allowing a reasonable esti- 
mate for any book the exact list price 
of which is not known) is slightly 
lower than the anticipated appropria- 
tion. Cards which have been elimi- 
nated from consideration are saved 
for possible purchase in the following 
year. Allowing for variations in the 
amount of the discount given on 
library orders by various publishers 
(these will range from as high as 40 
per cent in some cases to nothing at 
all in others) and for shipping costs, 
it is safe to estimate that the total net 
cost to the institution will usually be 
about 15 per cent below the total of 
the list prices of all the books. This 
percentage leeway will provide for 
hooks for which an unexpected demand 
may subsequently arise or for really 
worth-while reference works on which 
substantial savings can be had by 
making use of prepublication orders. 
Business departments of colleges and 
universities are not inclined to look 
with favor upon requests for per- 
mission for prepublication orders if 
the total appropriation for the instruc- 
tional department has been expended 
or encumbered, even though a con- 
siderable saving might be made. 

The order cards for the books 
selected for purchase may now be 
sorted according to publisher and 
requisitions made out on the usual 
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institutional form. These order cards 
are saved for the following fall in 
order to provide a check on the 
receipt and cataloguing of the books 
ordered, and to make certain that the 
books will be listed in the depart- 
mental office file after they have been 
catalogued at the main library. The 
purchase orders or requisitions for 
the books selected are dated as of the 
beginning of the new fiscal year 
(usually July 1), but may be sent to 
the business office or other appro- 
priate department at any time after 
they have been prepared. 

The system which is described 
results in the department’s ordering 
most of its library books at one time 
of the year, but this is at a time when 
the library staff are usually much 
less busy than during the opening 
weeks of the school year, and many of 
the books thus ordered can be cata- 
logued and ready for use before the 
opening of classes in the fall. The 
system can be adapted to the needs 
of any one or more departments 
within the institution without any 
necessity for its general adoption or 
for unusual adjustments on the part 
of either the library or the business- 
office staffs. Moreover, the books 
are made available to students and 
faculty during almost the whole of 
the academic year for which the 
appropriation has been made, and 
are better selected to meet the total 
library needs of the department for 
which they have been purchased. 

[Vol. XIII, No. 2] 
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Personnel Work Today 


By ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 


Major Trends and Developments in College Personnel Work 
during the Past Decade 


NE way of studying the major 

trends and developments that 

have taken place in college 
personnel work during the past decade 
would be to trace the developments 
in the various areas of personnel 
work: counseling, housing, vocational 
guidance, placement, extra-curricular 
activities, and so on. This plan, 
however, would strengthen by impli- 
cation the segmentation of a field 
which is greatly in need of co- 
ordination and unification. The per- 
sonnel field too often falls apart into 
separate elements; is too often viewed 
incompletely. This treatment, there- 
fore, attempts to view the field as a 
whole and to trace the trends and 
developments of the personnel move- 
ment during the past decade. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments has been the formulation and 
rationalization of some organizing 
conceptions. We started the thirties 
with much enthusiasm and energy, 
but we were not exactly sure what 
functions the field included, who 
should do what, and what to call the 
various who’s who did the various 
what's. We were confused about 
relationships and have spent much of 
the past ten years exploring the 
matter—relationships between func- 





tions, between the various personnel 
workers, and between personnel work 
and higher education in general. 
Some of the questions are by no means 
yet answered, but an important 
development of the thirties was the 
formulation of definite questions and 
certain organizing conceptions. 

Before any field lends itself sat- 
isfactorily to study, its various 
ideational complexities have to be 
analyzed and understood. When we 
recall the confusion which char- 
acterized our thinking and discussion 
of personnel work in the twenties, we 
must admit that some progress has 
been made. Some gain was made 
when the component qualitative ele- 
ments of the field were distinguished. 
Student personnel administration in 
1934 was distinguished by the writer 
as something distinct from personnel 
service.! 

Mr. Cowley later isolated another 
ideational element, the personnel point 
of view, as something further dis- 
tinguishable from administration and 
from service.? In 1938, after further 
development of the ideational com- 
ponents of the personnel field, the 


, 


Personnel Administration,” JourRNAL oF 
HicHer Epucation, V (March, 1934), pp. 141-47 
“The Nature of Student Personnel Work,” 
Educational Record, XVII (April, 1936), pp. 198-226. 
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American College Personnel Associa- 
tion adopted a new charter, structured 
in terms of these ideas, and revised 
its organization and program to accord 
with its new charter. 

During the past ten years the 
limits of the personnel field have 
become fairly well fixed. Intellectual 
adventurers have continued to explore 
its reaches. During the twenties 
explorers mapped out a few paths. 
Many came to be fairly familiar with 
the parts having to do with selec- 
tion, vocational guidance, placement, 
and individualization of education. 
At the beginning of the thirties the 
map of personnel work tended to be 
drawn in terms of these well-explored 
and well-known areas. Such a map 
served temporarily to provide many 
people with a feeling that they knew 
where they were and that they could 
move ahead securely. 


URING the thirties a number of 

people have pointed out the vast 
undeveloped areas that lie adjacent 
to the old areas claimed during the 
previous decade. I do not mean to 
imply that these new areas were com- 
pletely unoccupied prior to 1930. As 
long ago as 1913 Teachers College, 
Columbia, formulated a program of 
graduate study at the end of which 
the student might receive the diploma 
of “‘dean of women.” This program 
included courses on modern social 
problems, psychology and hygiene of 
adolescence, problems in vocational 
education, institutional management, 
history of government, and problems 
of high-school and college life. Mrs. 
Mathews’ book entitled The Dean of 
Women was published in Ig1§, in 
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which were discussed the problems of 
living conditions and their relation to 
social conditions, student employment, 
vocational guidance, self-governing 
associations, the social life of students, 
student discipline, and the intellectual 
life of students. In 1926 Mr. Hop- 
kins again comprehensively outlined 
the functions that properly belong to 
the personnel field.’ 

It remained, however, for the 1930’s 
with Mr. Cowley’s Personnel Bib- 
liographica! Index at the beginning of 
that period and the statement of the 
student-personnel point of view set 
up by a committee of the American 
Council of Education toward the end 
really to drive in the stakes which 
have established the dimensions of 
the personnel field. It is probable 
that no further attempts will be 
made to add to the number of 
functions which the American Council 
Committee has included within the 
field, unless it be that the in-service 


‘development of faculty as counselors 


will come to be generally conceded an 
important responsibility of the per- 
sonnel staff. Neither, probably, will 
there be much serious attempt to 
eliminate any of the functions and to 
narrow the field. During the past 
decade the field has acquired stability 
as far as functions are concerned. 
The’ relationship which _ these 
multiple personnel functions have to 
each other, however, is by no means 
yet clear. Personnel administrators 
during the past decade have seriously 
sought more effective adjustment of 
these functions to each other. Voca- 


%Personnel Procedure in Education: Observations 
and Conclusions Resulting from Visits to Fourteen 
Institutions of Higher Learning, (Educational 
Record Supplement, No. 3, October, 1926). 
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PERSONNEL WORK TODAY 


tional guidance and placement, having 
developed to some extent separately 
under separate officers, by no means 
yet work together so constructively as 
they might. Only a few institutions 
are effectively relating admissions and 
placement. T*< social program and 
the counselin.: program are barely 
on speaking terms. Discipline is an 
unattractive stepchild with whom no 
one wishes to have much to do. 
Clinical psychology and _ religious 
counseling tip their hats to each 
other occasionally, but that is about 
as far as their relationship has 
developed. 

Personnel administration during the 
thirties has devoted its efforts at 
relating these functions largely to 
keeping each from obstructing the 
others. This has led to attempts 
to build up a personnel program with 
collections of independent cell-like 
units—a cell for each personnel func- 
tion. Effort has gone into defining 
and limiting the duties of each office. 
The conception directing these efforts 
has been a mechanistic idea of admin- 
istration. The results thus far have 
not been very satisfactory. 


HE personnel field is just about 

ready to reject its mechanistic 
philosophy and to apply to the 
problems of administration and co- 
ordination a more dynamic and 
organismic point of view. Industry 
is beginning to talk about something 
which it calls ‘“multiple-manage- 
ment.” One of the recent presi- 
dential candidates asserted that if 
he were elected he would not attempt 
to work out a plan for the country 
into which the many elements of our 
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national life would be expected to fit: 
he would rather help the many 
elements to agree on general purposes 
and ideals and then facilitate their 
making intelligent plans, each for 
itself, that would bring about a 
national harmony and lead to the 
realization of national purposes in a 
way that a plan imposed from above 
could never do. It is something of 
this sort of philosophy which we will 
see applied to relationships between 
functions in the college personnel field 
during the forties. 

A trend toward centralization, 
loudly discussed, has not progressed 
during the past decade so far as might 
have been supposed. It has been 
reported that 
a centralized form of organization in 
which the co-ordination of personnel 
services is centered in one person was def- 
initely described in thirty-one of the 336 
colleges and universities in 1926 and in 
eighty-six institutions in 1936. A decen- 
tralized form was indicated by fifty-eight 
institutions in 1926 and by ninety in 
1936. . . . These figures suggest a slight 
tendency toward centralization.‘ 


This would seem to indicate an ambi- 
valent tendency as yet unresolved. 
The past decade has heard much 
argument about who should do what, 
and about the titles of those doing 
personnel work. This past decade 
has seen a proliferation of personnel 
workers and titles quite staggering to 
the ordinary mind engaged in higher 
education. In 1938 the writer reported 
6,850 college officers with 216 different 


‘Sturtevant, Sarah M.; Strang, Ruth; and 
McKim, Margaret. Trends in Student Personnel 
Work. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. p. 57. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 787) 
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titles who were carrying on one or 
more personnel functions in 6521 
American colleges.5 The multiplica- 
tion of numbers and titles is probably 
still going on. 

Not only have numbers and titles 
increased during the past decade— 
so has the feeling of insecurity on the 
part of some of the better established 
personnel officers. Deans of men 
(and deans of women also) have lost 
sleep because somebody threatened 
them that if they didn’t look out— 
Poof!—they would vanish. One way 
that deans of men have taken to 
ensure themselves against disappear- 
ance has been to add to the title the 
words “and director of student per- 
sonnel.” A number of deans of 
women have hit upon the same plan. 
Presidents have been glad to adopt 
this inexpensive way of being sure 
they had everything that some other 
college had. They could then dismiss 
the worry about having some time to 
appoint an additional officer. But 
when I ask these “‘deans of men (or 
of women) and directors of student 
personnel” to tell me just what they 
do under the heading of each title, 
they tell me they are able to make no 
such distinctions. 

During the thirties, partly because 
of the mushroom growth of this field, 
some individuals have advocated 
bringing the whole personnel program 
under the direction of some one 
person. Because this recommendation 
has usually been phrased in terms of 
head man and because the pronoun 


5With Margaret Ruth Smith, 4 Student Per- 
sonnel Program for Higher Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. pp. 27-35. 

®6Cowley, W. H. ‘The Disappearing Dean of 
Men,” Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Con- 
Serence of the National Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men. 1937. pp. 85-102. 
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be has been used, anxiety has swept 
over the women deans of the country, 
While they lay awake nights wonder- 
ing when they were going to vanish, 
they also worried—quite unneces- 
sarily as far as I can see—for fear 
the only important college admin- 
istrative posts commonly held by 
women would soon be turned over to 
men trained in business methods, bent 
on organizing the personnel field. 
Men, however, would never permit 
co-educational colleges to be run 
exclusively by women administrators, 
no matter how unimpeachably excel- 
lent their abilities might be. Women 
deans are gradually realizing that, 
for the same reasons, most people 
would not consider it wise to turn 
over all the important college admin- 
istrative posts to men. Indeed, a 
recent study reveals a “‘trend toward 
creating, rather than abolishing, the 
position of dean of women.... 
Twenty-two institutions having no 
dean of women in 1926 reported 
having one in 1936, whereas only 
three institutions had abolished the 
office.’ 

It seems probable that there will be 
no high degree of stereotyping with 
respect to the way in which personnel 
services will be combined, nor will 
there soon be any general agreement 
as to titles to be used by the various 
personnel officers. It is actually no 
more necessary or desirable to bring 
about precise uniformity in_ this 
respect than it would be for everyone 
to look or dress exactly alike. 


DEFINITE and_ important 
trend, discernible in any marked 
way only in the last past few years, 


7Sturtevant et al., op cit., p. 11. 
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PERSONNEL WORK TODAY 


has been for personnel work to seek 
to find its rdle in relation to the 
objectives of higher education. Per- 
sonnel work developed originally as a 
series of devices. Its purposes were 
to solve the problems with which 
the classroom was little concerned, 
vocational, mental-hygiene, social, 
and health problems, and the prob- 
lems which interfered with classroom 
instruction, the-educational misfit, the 
student who did not know how to 
study or how to use his time wisely or 
who lacked academic motivation. 
There seemed little need for per- 
sonnel work to concern itself with the 
total task of higher education. Sev- 
eral outstanding leaders in the per- 
sonnel field put themselves on record 
during the early part of this decade 
as believing that personnel work was 
something quite distinct from the 
“main task of higher education” but 
instrumental to it, that the purpose 
of personnel work was merely to 
deliver the student to the classroom 
in the best possible condition to profit 
from instruction. As the thirties 
wore on this isolationist position of 
personnel work began to be chal- 
lenged. Several new colleges set 
about to bring into a unified plan of 
education the dualism that was 
developing in higher education. New 
College of Columbia University made 
an effort to appoint to its staff only 
those instructors who, although pos- 
sessed of scholarship, also possessed 
aptitude, interest, and some _ suc- 
cessful experience in working with 
people. Bennington College and Sarah 
Lawrence have tended to destroy 
the division to which personnel work 
had been oriented. These colleges 
both have drawn student personnel 
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work directly into the classroom and 
have at the same time expanded their 
curriculums to cover the daily twenty- 
four-hour living of their students. 
Liberal Education in a Democracy 
presents a philosophy of personnel 
work as well as of higher education. 
Mr. Cowley’s recently formulated 
statement of an educational philos- 
ophy for higher education rests 
squarely on the principles which 
personnel work has always somewhat 
smugly claimed as its very own.® 
The man who in 1936 wrote that the 
task of personnel work is “to deliver 
the student to the classroom in the 
best condition to learn” has since 
confessed that he would no longer 
subscribe to such a philosophy and 
regrets that, in an absent-minded 
moment, he ever framed such a 
statement. He was in good company 
when he said it, but the thinking of 
many, including his own, has grown 
in the past few years. 

The most recent of the past ten 
years have added new conceptions to 
the old idea of personnel work as 
merely an instrument for facilitating 
classroom learning and relieving mal- 
adjustment and distress. There is 
developing an appreciation of the 
personnel program as a valuable part 
of the total educational program of 
the college. Mr. Hand, Miss Strang, 
and Miss Price have pointed out 
that the extra-curricular and the 
social programs each provides unex- 
celled opportunities for students to 
acquire valuable “learnings by doing.”’ 
Higher education has recognized the 
importance of practice if skill in 
human relations is to be learned. 
Character and personality develop- 


8“ Hamilton College Survey,” Vol. Two, Part Two. 
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ment are more generally recognized 
as concerns of higher education, and, 
furthermore, character and person- 
ality are recognized as developing 
through an interrelated process of 
overt behaving and intellectual under- 
standing, but not by either one alone. 
There is undoubtedly a definite trend 
in the direction of recognizing the 
educational possibilities of the per- 
sonnel program as equally important 


not only with its welfare aspects but , 


also with the educational possibilities 
of the formally organized curriculum. 


NOTHER trend, not yet clearly 
discernible in some of the most 
elaborate testing laboratories is for per- 
sonnel work to become less mechan- 
istic. During the past ten years 
instruments and tests have been 
elaborately multiplied and perfected. 
It is during the past decade that the 
Cooperative Test Bureau has spent 
$500,000 to develop tests. During 
the past seven years the files of tests 
of the Guidance Laboratory at 
Columbia have grown from a few 
hundreds to over thirteen hundred. 
The amount of money and time, how- 
ever, poured into instruments and 
mechanics is subsiding. On the other 
hand, interest and attention are being 
turned to psychotherapy and a more 
dynamic kind of counseling. The 
forties will probably see a great 
growth in this direction. 

A trend which I think I see is for 
those who believe counseling will 
solve all ills and those who count on 
group work to save the world to com- 
bine. In recent years individualiza- 
tion and socialization have been seen 
to be not only compatible but essen- 
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tially supplemental to each other, 
In programs of training for personnel 
workers a serious attempt is being 
made to develop both group work and 
counseling as adjuncts of each other. 
In the forties I hope to see this trend 
develop more strongly. 

When the developments of the 
thirties and forties are studied together 
ten years from now I venture to 
predict that back of the most impor- 
tant developments in the personnel 
field will be clearly discernible the 
influence of the more dynamic psy- 
chologies (especially Gestalt psychol- 
ogy), the influence of an organismic 


_as opposed to.an atomistic philosophy, 
a thorough conversion away from 


absolutism and toward relativity asa 
way of looking at things, and the 
influence of democracy as a way of 
living and working together. The 
democratic influence, for instance, 
may well affect personnel work in 
such a way that we will not feel so 
strongly the need to do for students 
and will recognize the values to 
students of letting them share more 
fully in every aspect of the personnel 
program. 

Each phase of the personnel pro- 
gram has made large gains during the 
past decade. It would be interesting 
to sketch the advances that have been 
made in methods of selecting stu- 
dents, orienting students, counseling, 
keeping records, administering finan- 
cial aid, sponsoring extra-curricular 
activities and social education, hous- 
ing, and placing of students. But 
one of the biggest gains that has 
taken place during these past ten 
years has been our ability to see the 

[Continued on page 116] 
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The Activity Period 


By LLOYD F. SUNDERMAN 


The Experimental Use of This Schedule Device in Oswego State Normal School 


URING the past quarter of a 

century lay and professional 

educators have been cham- 
pioning the cause of extra-curricular 
activities. Now that most of the 
adequately equipped teacher-training 
institutions are in a position to offer 
strong programs, those who are to 
teach extra-curricular education fre- 
quently find their work confined to 
after-school hours. This puts the 
sponsor of the music program in a 
disadvantageous position as compared 
to the academic teacher, whose classes 
are conducted during the legitimate 
school day. The music instructor 
offers the bulk of his work at the 
end of the school day, when the stu- 
dent may be tired. By sheer force of 
personality the music educator has to 
conduct much of his non-credit work 
on a pleasure basis. 

Experience shows, moreover, that 
after-school curricular programs are 
likely to be professionally disinte- 
grating. Since they bring about a 
conflict with all postschool activities, 
it is clear that music and other im- 
portant activities should be offered 
during the regular school day. Such a 
scheme would relieve all-school func- 
tions -from competition with small 
organized groups and enlarge the 
scope of a student’s experiences, even 





though he is a partial wage earner. 
The part-time and the unemployed 
student’s chance for cultural variety 
and opportunity is equalized. 

It is axiomatic that administrative 
direction will spell either success or 
failure for a program designed to give 
to the special-activity subjects a more 
equalized working opportunity. The 
critical stage in the development of 
any special- activity program is in its 
administrative organization. Atten- 
tion must be given to an explanation 
of the purpose for which the activity 
periods are to be created. Careful 
preparatory advertising and education 
are needed for both students and fac- 
ulty. Everyone concerned must thor- 
oughly understand the function of the 
program. The students must be 
instructed in its underlying philos- 
ophy, which is an additional oppor- 
tunity for varied cultural experiences 
and not necessarily a period for 
more formal course instruction. The 
academic faculty should recognize 
that the activity period serves stu- 
dents’ interests. Such a program 
always elicits academic and adminis- 
trative respect. The faculty become a 
co-operative body aiding special fields, 
yet promoting their own work by 
eliminating many scheduling prob- 
lems. If the special and academic 
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faculties become rivals for schooltime, 
an unharmonious professional rela- 
tionship will ensue. 

The “activity plan” adopted in 
1937 at the State Normal School at 
Oswego, New York, which is unusual 
in many respects, has had a direct 
influence upon music education. When 
the experiment was started four 
years ago the faculty members were 
asked what additional offerings they 
would voluntarily sponsor during the 
proposed activity periods. No faculty 
member was required to offer an 
activity unless he desired to do so. 
Four extra periods were created, by 
cutting five minutes from the time 
between classes, by shaving twenty 
minutes from the one-hour lunch 
period, and by adjusting class sched- 
ules. During the four activity peri- 
ods—from 11:40 to 12:30 Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and 10:45 to 11:40 
on Friday—thus provided fifty-seven 
activities were conducted. Fifteen 
subjects were offered on Wednesday, 
the fifth period (11:40 to 12:30); four- 
teen on Thursday, fifth period; eight 
on Friday, fourth period (10:45 to 
11:40); eight on Friday, fifth period; 
and twelve on Friday, fourth and fifth 
periods (10:45 to 12:30). Some activ- 
ities required a double period in order 
to be effective. The subjects offered 
during one spring semester were: 


Wednesday, Fifth Period— Weeks 
Badminton, ping-pong, and shuffleboard... 9 


ee 18 
eis Fahne dee ces eee 9 
Marriage and sex problems............... 9 
RE ee 9 
Natural Science Club.................... 9 
Recreational reading..................... 9 
Remedial mathematics................... 18 
ee ee 2 4s caf Stid. o's tials ka oh ve 9 
Stamps and the social studies**............ 9 
ns noc evseevsibcd paves 18 


NS os oy wlan os Gee e wt cleee 9 
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Men’s choirf......... aoe SOE 9 
ES ogg giccnia pins ota Ko oe eee 18 
Science Clubf.. hebibaee rede pews ole ae 


Thursday, Fifth Period— 


Boxing and wrestling........... 9 
| Eee ae ree ease 9 
NS ee 9 
NEOGEIN GANCE........64...+- nee 9 
Child-teacher relationships............... 9 
Professional discussion group (second 9 
eae ot oid geet aussie oeig 9 
Recreational reading............. ee 
Remedial English............... ee 
Sex and marriage problems...... 9 
Short Story Club........... ror 9 
eG hae nel a Fes o-< si slp % 9 
FORM GOMES. ......002cccerees sia wiser’ Oe 
Modeling in clayf............. . 
Needlecraftt. . EAT ee ee 18 
Friday, Fourth Period— 
Folk AA ae ; 9 
Hillbilly Orchestra................... 9 
0S a en ee 18 
Orientation in elementary-school education. 9 
Professional discussion group............ 18 
Recreational reading................... 9 
ny are pcb ees ow sins deers 9 
NN 6 Gib dicigs 5.0 Web civ hues a 
Friday, Fifth Period— 
Athletic recreational games............... 18 
a dad ooens 0 vaiee's esas 
Recreational reading. . ae eee 
eters. oR ac aereawanr eee 9 
SETS i 
ES SE ee a ere Lame —— 
ES rrr 
oS ee eee eee 18 
Friday, Fourth and Fifth Periods (Double- 
Period Activities)— 
ee re 9 
NE rae Bis Sis ov a lneeivios purehs 30 9 
BUNS GON POG GID 5 onic oo ccc sccceccs 18 
School physical activities................. 9 
I Ce cians waite ieietdiy Widwie aif as me 18 
NS” EPI TOE Ae eee Te 18 
I ik dc. cs b adnee hese a ae 18 
en Ne 18 
ct soi arc bieicceicntale 18 
CT ns cick Gers bis sa hedwew a . 18 
Model engineering*...................... 18 
ei NE SE RARE SNE ae ae 


RIOR to registration a student 
assembly was called for the expla- 
nation of each activity by a student or 
faculty sponsor. On registration day 
each student was supplied with an 


1In courses marked by an asterisk (*) the 
enrollment was limited—consent of the instructor 
was essential. 

Activities indicated by the dagger (f) continued 
with their previously enrolled members. 





THE ACTIVITY PERIOD 


activity registration card and asked 
to consult the schedule of offerings. 
As some activities were offered for 
nine weeks and others for eighteen 
weeks, reregistration in some fields 
was to be made after a nine-week 
period. Thus, if a student discovered 
no great interest in an activity, he 
could switch to another without wait- 
ing eighteen weeks. The cards were 
collected and sent to the faculty mem- 
bers concerned. Students were ac- 
cepted into the various activity classes 
just as they were into regular aca- 
demic classes and attendance was 
checked. It was considered courteous 
for a student to report for class or 
indicate the reason why he was absent. 
Astudent who registered was expected 
to pursue the chosen activity for at 
least nine weeks. 

The music department, in partic- 
ular, derived beneficial results. The 
wide variety of other cultural offer- 
ings made it possible for students 
pursuing one major course of study to 
broaden their acquaintance with many 
other subjects. Interest in any study 
is not guaranteed by course require- 
ments. Functional growth becomes 
apparent when a student expresses, 
sees, and feels experiences accom- 
plished in the educational process. It 
may not be too farfetched to conceive 
of a functional general education as 
being more completely served in a 
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program which is based on functional 
activities. Permanent learning may 
be more certain if the student under- 
stands the reasons for his studying. 
The music program experienced an 
unprecedented growth, as did many 
other extra-curricular offerings. In- 
stead of having a necessarily limited 
number of musical organizations dur- 
ing after-school hours, participation 
became significantly more widespread. 
With but two staff members, the music 


department offered the following 
activities: 
— Number of 
Activity Students 

er 16 
AR AE as Se OPIN NEI 48 
0 Re Petey ar 32 
IS sods vi «Gas ov edsuned vane 28 
EN as id dinien's bik oye oa ubers 15 
IID 55 6s sbschaeessenene qe 44 
a er 183 


This total participation came each 
week in a school with a resident 
student population of approximately 
440 students. The program had 
increased the music department’s 
effectiveness by a net total of 111 
students. If more staff members had 
been available it would have been 
possible to increase further participa- 
tion. Over 60 students registered for 
piano class, but because of inadequate 
facilities many had to be turned away. 
Of the groups just mentioned, only 
the two public performing units 
rehearsed after school. [Vol. XIII, No. 2] 








Administrative Dangers to 
Institutional Democracy 


By REX M. JOHNSON 


Trends of Tuition Rates in Higher Education and Consumers’ Incomes 


N THIS period of American democ- 

racy when it would appear that 

all should be nurtured and trained 
for meeting intelligently the adjust- 
ment problems of the state and the 
community, institutions need to be 
ever watchful if they are to avoid the 
inauguration of administrative pol- 
icies which frustrate the deep-felt 
needs of the people whom they serve. 
Those who exercise controlling influ- 
ence in educational institutions seem 
to assume that the educational process 
constitutes the key for opening the 
mysteries of social change and social 
control for all rational men. It is 
implicit in the philosophy of democ- 
racy that the very existence of the 
democratic process rests upon an 
increasing number of rational men. 
This is the characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes the democratic way from 
that of the totalitarian in which the 
masses are led not by an appeal to 
reason but by an appeal to blood and 
race. 

In consequence of the social view- 
point in the totalitarian countries the 
rational man as a philosophic concept 
has become a musty museum piece to 
be viewed not unlike the mummified 
relics of ancient Egypt. He has been 


go 


driven ruthlessly from participation 
in the body politic and in all other 
phases of the ongoing culture. At 
times this coercion has been exile, at 
other times confinement in concen- 
tration camps, or even death itself. 
It would be ironical, to say the 
least, if the social institutions of 
democracy, which depend upon the 
continuation of an expanding group 
of men and women educated and 
trained to deal rationally with life’s 
difficulties, should put into effect pol- 
icies which weaken the foundations of 
their very existence. However ironical 
such an assumption might be, an analy- 
sis of present social institutions 
reveals policies and processes which 
appear to run counter to the pro- 
fessed goals of the democratic theory. 
It is not necessary to confine the 
analysis to any particular institution 
to locate what might be regarded as 
antidemocratic processes. Antidem- 
ocratic techniques exist side by side 
with those which merit the demo- 
cratic label. This is one of the 
fundamental paradoxes of our culture 
and suggests the constant struggle to 
maintain a preponderance of one set 
of techniques over the other. 
The tendency, however, 


during 
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the recent decade for institutions of 
higher education to increase students’ 
fees suggests an antidemocratic proc- 
ess. Such a policy in a subtle fashion 
may be just as effective in submerging 
“potential” brain power as the more 
open policies adopted by those who 
profess the totalitarian faith. That 
institutions of higher learning would 
adopt policies intentionally to thwart 
the development of needed human 
ability does not seem likely, but the 
thesis of this article is that recent 
policies adopted with regard to stu- 
dents’ fees and tuition appear to be 
moving in this direction. 


PLEA for increasing the tuition 

rates in colleges and universities 
was made in 1926 by Mr. W. C. Dick- 
erman, who said before the Lehigh 
College Alumni that 
the selling price [of education] should 
equal the cost of the product, which 
should include charges for depreciation 
and amortization sufficient to maintain 
not only the plant, but provide for 
extension.! 


In the following year Mr. Rocke- 
feller proposed that college students 
who are financially able should pay 
the entire cost of their education.? 

It may be contended that when 
these proposals for shifting the cost of 
higher education to the users were 
made there seemed to be hope, at 
least, that any American who desired 
a college education would be able 
to pay for it. Therefore proposals 
which were valid in the twenties 
are not necessarily adequate today. 


1Quoted in an unsigned note, School and Society, 
XXIV (October 16, 1926), p. 475. 

*Quoted in “College Tuition Trends,” School and 
Society, XX XIII (May 30, 1931), pp- 737-40. 
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Nevertheless, a recent study of tuition 
rates by Mr. Arnett in which he 
secured information from two hundred 
institutions suggests that adminis- 
trative policy in these colleges and 
universities is reflecting the philos- 
ophy of increased tuition rates as 
advocated by Mr. Dickerman and 
Mr. Rockefeller back in the optimistic 
twenties. On the other hand, the 
economic Utopia of that period when 
politicians spoke of a “car in every 
garage” appears, in this day of retro- 
spect, to have been only a mirage. 

Mr. Arnett’s study shows that 51 
per cent of the institutions studied in 
1928-29 charged tuition rates of less 
than $199, while in 1936-37 only 46 
per cent were in this class; and 36 per 
cent charged between $200 and $349 
in 1928-29, while 37 per cent were in 
this class in 1936-37. In the institu- 
tions charging the highest tuition 
rates the change has been quite pro- 
nounced. In 1928—29 rates of $450 or 
more were charged in I per cent of the 
institutions, while 5 per cent made 
such charges in 1936-37. 

The survey also reveals that the 
tendency to increase rates is not 
confined to private institutions where 
it might be viewed with some justi- 
fication insofar as other sources of 
income have dwindled, but public in- 
stitutions also have succumbed to this 
tendency.‘ In other words, free tax- 
supported higher education as a goal 
for educational democracy appears to 
be losing its appeal at a time when 
higher education for the masses seems 
to be a need. 


8Arnett, Trevor. Trends in Tuition Fees. New 
York: General Education Board, 1939. pp. 6-8. 
(Occasional Papers, No. 11) 

‘Tbid., p. 22. 
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A brief survey of tuition trends 
suggests that institutions of higher 
education have adopted a policy with 
regard to tuition rates which might 
be termed the “benefit policy” in con- 
trast to the “service policy” which 
operated in former years when the 
proportion of institutional income 
from students was considerably less. 

As a part of a general social policy 
it is of interest to view this institu- 
tional trend in relation to the ability 
of potential consumers to pay for such 
institutional service. 


ESPITE the increase in tuition 
rates, enrollments in institutions 
of higher education have continued to 
expand. During the low point of 
the depression, however, for the 


school terms of 1931-32 and 1933-34, . 


there were fewer students enrolled 
than in 1930-31. Beginning with 
1934-35 enrollments have continued 
to increase.5 

Coinciding with the increase in 
enrollments during the twenties was 
an increase in the national income and 
real wages, the highest point in income 
being attained in 1929.6 This, no 
doubt, accounts for the suggestions 
made during this period that students 
should assume a larger share of the 
educational costs. There may have 
been, therefore, some justification for 
an increase of fees at this time inas- 
much as many studen:: apparently 
were in a position to pay more. Since 
1929, however, the national income 
has fallen, but tuition rates have con- 
tinued to increase. While the national 


5See Supplements to the Journal of American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 1929-39. 

SDouglas, P.H. Real Wages in the United States, 
1890-1926. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930. p. 205. 
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income has fallen, real wages (wages 
in terms of commodities purchased) 
for those who are employed have in- 
creased. This situation has made it 
possible, no doubt, for employed par- 
ents to continue to send their sons and 
daughters to colleges and universities. 
While increasing real wages have 
made it possible for a larger propor- 
tion of the consumer’s income to be 
diverted to the support of higher 
education, it should not be over- 
looked that about ten millions have 
been unemployed and hence outside 
the regular wage-earning group. About 
half the unemployed have been young 
persons who are potentially material 
for higher education, but are unable 
because of lack of funds to meet the 
increasing costs of college attendance. 

There have always been thousands 
of families, however, that have been 
financially unable to give their children 
the benefit of higher education. The 
Brookings Institution, surveying the 
situation for 1929, found that “Nearly 
6 million families, or more than 21 per 
cent of the families in the United 
States, had incomes of less than 
$1,000.” Although 1929 is generally 
regarded as a very prosperous period, 
this same survey estimated that 
twelve million families, or more than 
42 per cent of the total, had incomes of 
less than $1,500.7 In other words over 
one-third of the families of the United 
States had incomes which for a family 
of four, with a child in college, would 
have constituted a small income 
indeed. 

The family incomes for the period 


™Leven, Maurice; Moulton, Harold; and War- 
burton, Clark. America’s Capacity to Consume. 
Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1934 
p- 55. 
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of 1935-36 were even less than in 1929 
according to a report of the National 
Resources Committee, which esti- 
mated that 65 per cent of the families 
received less than $1,500 annually,’ 
compared with 42 per cent in 1929. 
Other studies suggest that family in- 
comes are frequently so low that 
children are forced to discontinue 
further education. 


RECENT significant study by 
Helen B. Goetsch in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, reveals in clear detail 
the close correlation between family 
income and the ability of children 
to attend colleges and universities. 
Her interviews with 1,023 high-school 
graduates with intelligence quotients 
ranging from 117 to 146 showed 
that “only 35 per cent... were 
full-time college students, 4 per cent 
were part-time college students, 19 
per cent were in minor schools, 
and 42 per cent not in school at 
all.” When asked why they were 
not in school on a full-time basis, 77 
per cent stated that they lacked 
finances, had to help support family, 
or had to help at home.® 
This study revealed that only one- 
fifth of the students whose parents 
earned less than $500 attended col- 
lege full time, while all students whose 
parents earned over $8,000 were in 
college on a full-time basis. Another 
significant fact was that 20 per cent 
of these capable students were from 
homes of less than $500 incomes—the 


8United States National Resources Committee. 
Consumer Incomes in the United States: Their Dis- 
tribution in 1935-36. Washington, D. C.: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1938. p. 2. 

%Goetsch, Helen B. “The Relation of Parental 
Income to College Opportunity,” School Review, 
XLVIII (January, 1940), pp. 26-33. 
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lowest percentage from any income 
classification. The study does not 
comment regarding those students in 
the $500-income group attending col- 
lege full time, although it would seem 
that significant information could be 
secured from this source. It would be 
of interest to know the techniques 
used by the fifty boys and girls from 
the $500-income group in surmounting 
the difficulties of a low income. It 
would also be of interest to study this 
area further in order to learn the actual 
causes of nonattendance on a full-time 
basis. In other words, while it may 
appear that low incomes are causes of 
nonattendance, in reality it may 
merely indicate a correlation. Low 
incomes did not keep fifty young 
people from full-time attendance. 

The Goetsch study revealed other 
facts of major interest, one of which 
was that courses pursued by students 
seem to correlate with parental in- 
comes. According to parental incomes 
from the highest to the lowest, the 
courses taken rank in the following 
order: law, medicine and dentistry, 
journalism, letters and science or 
liberal arts, engineering, education, 
commerce, nursing, and industrial arts. 

Students whose parents ranked 
higher in annual incomes took longer 
programs, and parents in the high- 
income classifications sent their sons 
and daughters to colleges and univer- 
sities outside the state in a greater 
proportion than did those with low 
incomes. This seems to suggest that 
higher parental incomes permit stu- 
dents a wider selection of courses and 
educational institutions. 

A conclusion of much significance 
seems implicit: When social institu- 
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tions, such as colleges and universities, 
pursue goals and objectives without 
regard to the total social milieu, they 
may be effecting policies which run 
counter to the more fundamental 
processes which they profess to sup- 
port. The result, of course, is social 
friction, which carries within such 
tension the potentiality of a more 
significant conflict at a future period. 


T MAY be objected that this sur- 

vey is too severe in its implications 
and that colleges and universities 
have been making their facilities avail- 
able to low-income groups while 
increasing tuition rates to catch those 
who are able to pay. The evidence 
available does not present a clear 
picture. Arnett states that 


loans to students were increased in the 
eastern and southern areas in greater 
proportion than student fees, but there 
was a marked decrease in loans in the 
middle states and a smaller decrease in 
the western area. Scholarships and stu- 
dent aid were increased materially in the 
eastern area and markedly in the western 
area but were reduced in the southern 
area,.!° 


Loans, however, do not lighten the 
burdens of education, except insofar 
as payment may be deferred to some 
more convenient time. Loans are 
merely the employment of the com- 
mercial technique of installment buy- 
ing, designed primarily to assure the 
continuance of the institution by 
drawing upon the future income of its 
users. Such a practice, while a funda- 
mental service to many students, may 


Arnett, op. cit., Pp. 27- 
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tend to accentuate the tendency of 
our culture to place a high value upon 
the so-called self-made man who, 
because he has paid dearly for his 
success, feels justified in charging high 
prices for the use of skills acquired 
during an educational career. This 
argument is often presented by med- 
ical men who oppose the reorganiza- 
tion of medical practice designed to 
extend the service to consumers. 

Furthermore, it is likely that many 
able students in marginal-income fam- 
ilies do not avail themselves of loans 
because of the unpredictability of 
their capacity to repay. Marginal 
families tend to have greater anxieties 
concerning their financial future than 
the well to do, and such conditions are 
likely to deter all but the most 
tenacious of youth. 

What is the solution? No definite 
answer is at hand except planning in 
the field of higher education. The day 
of institutional individualism appears 
to be drawing to a close if the basic 
goal of democracy—that is, the devel- 
opment of human personality to its 
greatest capacity—is to be approx- 
imated for all citizens. 

In brief, then, it appears that 
accumulated data concerning institu- 
tional individualism in higher educa- 
tion plus the recognized needs of men 
and women for an adequate educa- 
tional program to assist them in 
adjusting to, and controlling their 
social milieu, reveal that co-ordinated 
planning in higher education is nec- 
essary if the democratic processes in 
wider social areas are not to be 
obstructed. [Vol. XIII, No. 2] 
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Why Freshmen Leave College 


By FRED T. MITCHELL 


A Study of Freshmen Men Spending Their First Year 
at Michigan State College 


OLLEGES generally report a 

loss of approximately 40 per 

cent of the freshman class; 
with a proportionate loss that large, 
no doubt many of these students 
could do acceptable college work. 
The purpose of this study is to 
determine reasons why freshman men! 
leave college and to point out possible 
uses of the data obtained in con- 
nection with the problem. 

The data here presented cover 
1,389 freshman men at Michigan 
State College and have been collected 
during the past three years.2 The 
reasons why these students left college 
are their own reasons, given the 
writer in conference or by corre- 
spondence. Such data could be col- 
lected because all withdrawals taken 
during any term clear through the 
office of the dean of men. Personal 
conferences were held with approxi- 
mately one-third of the total number 
withdrawing. 

At the change of terms when 
registration is completed, permanent 
record cards of students who are not 
registered for the present term are 
withdrawn from the active file and 


1The term freshman menis used toinclude students 
spending their first year in Michigan State College. 

*The writer thanks J. Bergstresser, P. L. Dressel, 
and K.L. Heaton for assistance and suggestions. 
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placed in a cumulative file. The 
cards of freshman men are separated, 
and each man is sent a letter asking 
reasons why he is not in college. It 
has been interesting to note that 
through this period only a few have 
failed to respond to this letter. This 
attempt to get the considered judg- 
ments of individuals as to causes for 
leaving college has brought out a 
multiplicity of replies. These replies 
have been carefully studied and 
analyzed, and it is found that the 
reasons for which Freshmen leave 
college may be grouped into twelve 
major categories. These are listed 
in the stub of Table II. 

From these replies, also, an attempt 
has been made to collect data which 
may be of use in formulation of a 
pre-college guidance program for pre- 
freshman students. During any col- 
lege year, an average of more than 
two hundred pre-college students 
come to the office of the dean of men 
to talk over problems of college life. 
Typical questions asked by this group 
are: What does it “take” to make a 
success of college? What factors 
should be considered in the choice 
of a curriculum? What are basic 
preparations for certain curriculums? 

Questions which concern men dur- 
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ing their first term on campus seem to 

center around three major areas: 

1. Transition from high school to college— 
concern with group living, class-size, 
teaching methods, outside work for 
pay, extra-class activities, divisional 
offerings, advisory system, and the like. 

2. History of Michigan State College, its 
customs and traditions and the implica- 
tions for freshman men. 

3. The personal adjustments freshman 
men find necessary to make regarding 
money, new situations to include new 
responsibilities, new privileges, and 
general social competence. 


A wealth of information has been 
gathered which has a distinct bearing 
on these areas of student life, and a 
course “Orientation for Freshman 
Men” has been built almost entirely 
around questions asked by the group 
enrolled. At the end of each term 
an effort has been made to have 
students enrolled evaluate this course. 
The results of the evaluation have 
been satisfactory, and definite changes 
in the content have been arranged 
on the basis of suggestions made 
by those enrolled. 

The data gathered in this study 
also yield information concerning the 
variety of students’ personal prob- 
lems. A counselor of men students 
finds that personal problems besetting 
freshman men may be classified as 
financial, academic, health, emotional, 
moral, religious, ethical, and social. 
It may seem to every student that his 
personal problems are basically differ- 
ent from the problems of all others, 
but in reality so much similarity is 
found that a few basic patterns seem 
to cover all problems. The data in 
this study have been of much impor- 
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tance in counseling work, because of 
similarity of problem patterns and 
similarity of situations which tend to 
bring such problems to the surface. 


HE data summarized in the 

tables which follow present sev- 
eral types of information regarding 
the freshman men who have dropped 
out of college. The earlier tables 
exhibit information on the number 
of students dropping out for each of 
the three years, the length of time in 
college before dropping out, and the 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF Dropouts BY TERMS 











1937-38|1938-39|1939-40] McNeeley’s 
igures 
(418) (468) (503) 
oS {| @ if; ® 4) | 6) 
During first term) 11 11 7 7 
By end of first 
re 48 36 23 23 
By end of second 
CR 63 55 4! 41 
By end of third 
PU 8600 e060 100 100 100 100 

















*McNeely, John H. College Student Mortality, 


p. 22. 
student’s reason for dropping out. 
Later tables present supplementary 
information regarding test scores, 
credits earned, point averages, and 
the like. In examining these data 
one is immediately struck by the fact 
that most of the items vary but little 
from year to year when percentages 
are used. While it is recognized that 
the period of time involved is probably 
too brief to justify any attempt to 
point out trends, in those cases 
where the results are practically 
constant for the three-year period 
one develops a certain degree of 
confidence in the relative constancy 
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of these results. To show this close 
similarity the percentages of freshman 
men dropped from the division of 
agriculture are carried to one decimal 
place: for 1937-38 this percentage was 
29.9 and for the following years the 
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tance of the causes of such trends can 
one place any degree of faith in them 
as a basis for future action. For 
example, we find that in 1937-38, 
63 per cent of the students leaving 
school during the first year had left 




















percentages were 29.7 and 28.3, by the end of the second term. 
respectively. Comparable figures for 1938-39 and 
TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF Dropouts AND PERCENTAGE ABOVE AVERAGE ON 
PsycHoLocicaL EXAMINATIONS BY CATEGORIES 
Percentage of Dropouts Percentage above Average 
Categories 
1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 
(1) : (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
A, Lack of money to continue education. 23 20 20 47 33 39 
B. Not interested in college—no challenge 7 8 5 33 33 40 
C. Discouraged: inadequate preparation, 
too long to work for a degree, too much 
outside work, or family affairs....... 9 15 3 46 25 24 
D. Transferred to another college or school 7 6 12 52 59 50 
E. Admitted ‘‘on trial” —dropped because 
of failure to make C average......... 10 Discontinued 19 Discontinued 
F. Low marks—withdrew of own accord 
or withdrew at request of academic 
dean (test scores indicate low average 
Re a eae 21 17 i Bevkseckas I 3 
G. Low marks—withdrew of own accord 
or withdrew at request of academic 
dean (test scores indicate average or 
above ability).. 16 15 10 66 69 100 
H. Left college to take a 1 job—to § go “to 
ele gon aici cain Aino cet 3 9 7 22 34 1 
I, Illness or injury. 3 5 3 44 30 63 
J. Needed at home (other than financial) I 3 4 40 54 37 
K. Left college without giving reason. 1 2 Se eS e- 60 38 
L. Entered short course. ie ee ae em he Ge Nene, Seren be eroms 
Total number...................- 418 468 503 78 464 503 
SRE Ene art Apri ree, as capi 35 34 37 























* Less than .5 per cent. 


In the case of a few items a marked 
trend seems apparent. Such trends, 
even if real, must be examined with 
care since they may result from 
changes in the student body, changes 
in economic conditions, changes in 
policy of the College, or other factors. 
Only to the extent that one is able to 
identify the causes and relative impor- 





for 1939-40 are 55 per cent and 41 
per cent, respectively. This par- 
ticular item shows a _ pronounced 
trend which is, in the main, a result 
of change in administrative policy. 
The College now recognizes that a 
student who remains one year can 
return home without particular loss 
of face, but it may be difficult to face 
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friends after being requested to leave 
after only one or two terms. Acting 
on this idea, the deans of the various 
divisions require withdrawal only in 
few cases prior to the end of the year. 
In this instance, our understanding 
of the reason for the trend enables us 
to know to what extent we may act 
on that basis for the future. 
Although the percentages of stu- 
dents who leave college for each of the 
various reasons remain nearly the 
same for each of the years con- 
sidered, the very nature of some of 
these reasons ensures that the per- 
centages may be considerably altered 
by changing economic conditions or 
other social causes. Hence, although 
we may be fairly certain that the main 
factors causing withdrawals have been 
isolated, we must be careful about 
making judgments of their relative 
importance as a basis for future action. 


O A considerable extent the 

tables which exhibit distributions 
of test scores, honor-points, credit- 
hours, and the like cover up rather 
than reveal worth-while information. 
There are at least as many distinct 
causes for freshman men dropping 
out of school as have been categorized 
in this study. About the only 
attribute students who fall in the 
various categories have in common 
is that they dropped out of college. 
This suggests that tables exhibiting 
the various types of information 
should be constructed for each cate- 
gory. While this does provide more 
information, one runs the risk of being 
handicapped by too much detail. 
Also, in some categories the numbers 
are so few as to provide rather 
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unreliable information. For the most 
part, the following tables must be 
regarded as simply additional eyi- 
dence regarding dropouts—evidence 
that not all students dropping out 
are definitely inferior either in ability 
or in attainment. This contention 
has frequently been used as a justifica- 
tion for complete indifference toward 
the whole problem. 

The percentage of dropouts during 
each of the three years was: 
1938-39 


1937-38 1939-40 


Total freshman and 
transfer enrollment... 

Percentage leaving col- 
lege during freshman 
DR stg eos eee e 38.0 


In comparing percentages with those 
recorded in similar studies, it should 
be kept in mind that these figures are 
for freshman men only. In the study 
College Student Mortality by John H. 
McNeeley the percentage of dropouts 
for freshman men in publicly con- 


1,099 1,225 1,683 


38.2 31.5 


V trolled institutions similar to Mich- 


igan State was found to be 35.6.8 
Table I shows the percentage of 
freshman men that had left school at 
various times during the year. These 
figures are accumulated, so that the 
percentage of those who had dropped 
out by the end of the second term 
includes all dropouts during the first 
and second terms. Since for any one 
year the percentage based is fixed, the 
percentage dropping during any one 
term is easily found by subtraction. 
Therefore 100—63 gives 37 per cent 
dropping out during the spring term 
of 1937-38. Again referring to Col- 
lege Student Mortality, the most nearly 
comparable figures are similar to the 


’Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
1938. pp. 44-60. (United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1937, No. 11) 
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figures obtained at Michigan State, 
particularly those of the academic 
year 1939-40. For convenience in 
comparing, the McNeeley findings 
are recorded in Column 5 of Table I 
under the heading McNeeley’s figures. 

Table II presents the percentages 
of dropouts by categories (see Columns 
2, 3, 4). The fifth category, which 
was found useful during the first 
year of the study, had to be omitted 
thereafter. This category included 
students who failed to perform satis- 


TABLE III 


ComPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF Dropouts 
BY CATEGORIES 














Srerc, | Mtge | att | uriaut 
(1) a @ | @ | @® _ 

Lack of money.... 20.8 22.4 20.3 
Not interested— 

discouraged... .. 15.6 17.6 6.3 
Transferred....... oe See Cae 
On trial and low 

marks (EF, F,and 

re 39-4 44-4 33-9 
Illness or injury... 11.1 7.6 10.6 
Needed at home.. 2.5 Se eraerere 














*McNeely, op. cit., pp. 44-51. 

fSheeder, op. cit., p. 38. 
factorily after being admitted on a 
trial basis because of some short- 
coming in entrance requirements. 
This type of entrance was discon- 
tinued at the end of the college 
year 1937-38. 

In Columns 5, 6, 7 of Table II are 
shown the numbers and _ percentages 
of dropouts which were above the 
median on the American Council 
Psychological Examination. Two facts 
stand out in this table: First, every 
category but one contains some stu- 
dents of better than average ability. 
Second, slightly more than one-third 
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of all dropouts were above the median 
of the entire freshman class. Only in 
categories F and L is there a heavy 
preponderance of students of below 
average ability. Categories A, B, 
and C are weighted in that direction 
but not nearly to as great an extent. 
The data of this table and also those 
of Table V corroborate the findings 
of other investigators. Learned and 
Langmuir found that scores on the 
psychological test were slightly lower 














for dropouts than for surviving 
students. A study made at the 
University of Michigan under the 
TABLE IV 
Dropouts By Divisions ExpRESSED IN 
PERCENTAGES 
Division 1937-38] 1938-39) 1939-40 
o Co 
PN ov ckos cava sae 30 30 28 
Applied science............. 37 36 31 
EDOIROGTINE. ..........0000) 3 29 23 
PO re 35 40 
Veterinary and Medical 
Rp Perr 24 26 34 














supervision of George Carrothers also 
found that psychological-test scores 
had little value in identifying dropouts. 


T IS difficult to make any com- 

parison of results obtained here 
with results obtained in other studies 
because no two studies have used 
quite the same set of categories. 
Moreover, even when the same name 
is used for a category, it is not 
possible to determine whether the 
term was interpreted in the same way. 
Another factor influencing results is 


‘Learned, William S., and Langmuir, Charles R. 
Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. New York: 
Carnegie Foundation, 1938. pp. 35-58. 
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the percentage of cases falling in the 
“other reasons” or “no reason ob- 
tained”’ category. In the McNeeley 
study this percentage was high— 5.5. 

A study made at Ursinus College’ 
lists a number of reasons for with- 
drawals and corresponding percent- 
ages. For purposes of comparison 
the results of these two studies are 
listed in Table III with the average 
of the corresponding Michigan State 
figures for the three years. Blanks 
in the table indicate that no com- 
parable data were given for that 
study. Again it is to be remembered 
that the comparison is based only on 
similarity in names of categories. 

In order to determine whether any 
particular division of the College is 
relatively free from dropouts or 
has an unusually large proportion, 
Table IV was prepared. The per- 
centages which appear in this table 
are based upon the total enrollment 
of freshman men in the various 
divisions. The percentages for a 
given division vary somewhat from 
year to year, but the range is not 
great. The data demonstrate con- 
clusively that all divisions have the 
dropout problem. 

Data presented in Columns 5, 6, 
and 7 of Table II demonstrated the 
presence of many students of better 
than average ability among the drop- 
outs. Table V gives more detailed 
information on this point. The tenths 
used in construction of this table are 
derived from the distribution of scores 
of all Michigan State College Fresh- 
men. The three highest tenths (8, 


5Sheeder, Franklin I. ‘Student Losses in a 
Liberal-Arts College,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, XV (October, 


1939), PP- 34-40. 
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9, 10) contain about 20 per cent of the 
dropouts whereas the same tenths 
would contain 30 per cent of the 
entire freshman class. 

A distribution similar to Table V 
but based on English test scores shows 
similar results to those of Table Y. 
Data regarding credit-hours earned, 
point averages, and the like, were also 
collected in this study. One of the 
most important facts thereby obtained 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGES OF THE DROPOUTS ON THE AMERICAN 
Councit PsycHo.LocicaL EXAMINATION 
WITHIN THE DecILe INTERVAL 


























Deciles 1937-38] 1938-39]1939-40 

(1) (2) 3) | @_ 
ee ee eee 20 18 16 
| a ee oer 15 12 12 
| Nee II 10 12 
NS ibs goo CS Scta p eon arate I! 14 | 10 
hits hweetwind 4 cna ae 11 13 
ET 8 8 8 
ARERR rae eee 7 6 10 
EE cere 7 8 8 
Se at cat waite ag 7 7 6 
pO ern 4 5 6 
Median for dropouts...... 55 66* | 8a* 

Range for dropouts....... 29—312|20-243/22-159 
Median for all Freshmen. .! 171 71 86 





*Use of machine-scored form accounts for 
great difference in scores. 


was that from 20 per cent to 35 per 
cent (depending on the year) of the 
dropouts had maintained a C average 
or better while in college. Considering 
that only about 40 per cent of the 
students gave scholarship difficulties 
as their reason for leaving, it might 
seem that more should have been 
above a C average. The nature of 
some of the other reasons given for 
withdrawal, however, is such that the 
student’s scholarship might have suf- 
fered therefrom even though he had 
sufficient ability. [Vol. XIII, No. 3] 
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Resolutions on College and 
University War Problems 


The following resolutions and rec- 
ommendations, presented to the Na- 
tional Conference of College and 
University Presidents on Higher Edu- 
cation and the War by the Committee 
on Resolutions, were adopted and 
approved at the afternoon session on 
Sunday, January 4, 1942. A prelim- 
inary draft of the resolutions had been 
approved before the Conference by the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the 
National Committee on Education 
and Defense and the Divisional Com- 
mittee on Higher Education of the 
United States Office of Education 
Wartime Commission. 

In the present supreme national 
crisis we pledge to the President of 
the United States, Commander-in- 
Chief of our nation, the total strength 
of our colleges and universities—our 
faculties, our students, our adminis- 
trative organizations, and our physical 
facilities. The institutions of higher 
education of the United States are 
organized for action, and they offer 
their united power for decisive mil- 
itary victory, and for the ultimate 
and even more difficult task of estab- 
lishing a just and lasting peace. 

All the needs to win a total war 
cannot be accurately defined now. 
Nor can total present and future 
resources of trained man power be 
fully appraised. New areas of need 
and of potential service will develop 


Io! 





as the months pass. We pledge our 
unstinted effort to meet these needs 
as they arise. 

For the immediate and more effect- 
ive prosecution of our varied tasks in 
the service of the nation, the National 
Conference of College and University 
Presidents proposes the following 
resolutions and makes the following 
recommendations. 


Allocation of Total Man Power— 


The surest and quickest route to vic- 
tory is the full, energetic, and planned 
use of all our resources and materials. 
Where shortages may develop, both 
efficiency and the principles of equality 
require that the government take steps in 
advance to allocate resources to meet 
total needs, with a fair distribution of 
sacrifice. This is at present being done 
with material such as rubber, aluminum, 
and tin. It is clear that productive man 
power is also an area in which critical 
shortages are already evident. Therefore, 
it is recommended that: 

First, Institutions of higher education 
co-operate to the fullest extent with the 
National Resources Planning Board and 
other Federal agencies responsible for 
surveys (a) to determine the immediate 
needs of man power and woman power 
for the essential branches of national 
service—military, industrial, and civilian, 
(4) to determine the available facilities of 
colleges and universities to prepare stu- 
dents to meet these needs, and (c) to 
appraise the ultimate needs in profes- 
sional personnel for long-term conflict and 
for the postwar period, in order that a 
continuous and adequate supply of men 
and women trained in technical and 
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professional skills and in leadership to 
meet both immediate and long-range 
needs shall be maintained. 

Second, There be brought to the atten- 
tion of the President the necessity of 
issuing a statement of national policy 
which will avoid competitive bidding for 
faculty and students by government 
agencies and by industry and will con- 
serve adequate personnel on all levels of 
education to assure the effective instruc- 
tion of youth and adults, in order to 
provide a continuous supply of trained 
men and women. 

Third, The United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission be re- 
quested to study and develop appropriate 
plans for the solution of the problems of 
how to meet the teacher shortage in 
elementary and secondary schools and the 
shortage of workers for community pro- 
grams, and how to supplement the 
training of present and potentially avail- 
able teachers and other workers for new 
and changing responsibilities. 

Fourth, The United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission offer its 
services for co-operation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Executive Committee of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
and the Conference of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges to assure an adequate supply of 
county agents, 4-H Club leaders, home 
demonstration agents, and other leaders 
in rural life. 


Acceleration of Educational Programs— 
It is important to retain as far as 
practicable a degree of uniformity among 
colleges and universities in such matters 
as calendar changes and credits, while 
making adjustments in the interests of 
acceleration. Recognizing the increasing 
demand for men and women trained in 
technical skills and in professions essen- 
tial to total war and the consequent need 
for preparing them for such service at the 
earliest possible time, and further recog- 
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nizing that basic education should be 
completed prior to induction through 
Selective Service at the age of twenty, we 
recommend that: 

Fifth, All institutions of higher educa- 
tion give immediate consideration to 
ways and means for accelerating the 
progress of students through such exten- 
sion of the annual period of instruction 
and such adjustments of curricula as 
may be consistent with national needs 
and with educational standards, and as 
may be possible with available resources. 

Sixth, Desirable acceleration of pro- 
grams of higher education should be 
accomplished without lowering of estab- 
lished standards of admission to college. 

Seventh, An immediate study be made 
by the National Committee on Education 
and Defense and the United States Office 
of Education Wartime Commission of 
desirable articulation in the academic 
calendars of the secondary schools and 
the colleges to facilitate acceleration of 
total educational progress.! 

The preliminary evidence indicates the 
possible need of financial assistance to 
higher educational institutions and to 
students in order to carry out compre- 
hensive accelerated programs of study. 
It is therefore recommended that: 

Eighth, An immediate study be made 
by the National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense and the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Commission 
as to the needs for and bases of federal 
financial assistance to higher education 
(including junior colleges), for the dura- 
tion of the emergency, in order that the 
training of students for national service 
may be accelerated. 

Exchange of Information— 

Since it is of primary importance that 
there be the fullest possible clearance of 
information concerning proposals and 


\Allthough this resolution was unanimously 
approved by the Resolutions Committee, it was 
inadvertently omitted from the final report to the 
Conference. 
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practices relating to institutional adjust- 
ments during the war emergency, it is 
recommended that: 

Ninth, The National Committee on 
Education and Defense and the United 
States Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission be requested to assemble and 
publish accounts of changes made by 
educational institutions in the interest 
of war service. 

Credit for Military Service— 

In recognizing the significance of mil- 
itary service, some colleges and univer- 
sities are adopting a policy of granting 
credit to students who leave college to 
serve with the armed forces. In order to 
establish some degree of uniformity of 
practice, it is recommended that: 

Tenth, Credit be awarded only to indi- 
viduals, upon the completion of their 
service, who shall apply to the institution 
for this credit and who shall meet such 
tests as the institution may prescribe. In 
cases in which degrees are of distinct 
advantage to students in the service, it is 
recognized that some departure from this 
practice, on an individual basis, may be 
justified. 

Health— 

Individual health is essential to national 
eficiency and to maximum war effort. 
Almost one million young men have been 
rejected for military service because of 
inability to meet minimum military 
standards of physical fitness. Therefore, 
it is recommended that: 

Eleventh, All colleges and universities 
take such steps as will be necessary to 
bring each individual student to his 
highest possible level of physical fitness. 
Military Service— 

The experiences of the United States 
in the last World War, and of England in 
the early months of the present conflict, 
offer abundant evidence that volunteer 
enlistment for military service is a threat 
to the total allocation of man power for 
its most effective utilization. In their 
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eagerness to serve the nation, many of 
our most capable youth enter the armed 
forces despite the fact that they may 
now be serving or preparing to serve the 
nation in ways even more vital to total 
war and more in keeping with their 
training and ability. Therefore the Con- 
ference records its belief that: 

Twelfth, The general application of the 
principle of selective service promises the 
most effective means for the placement of 
the individual in accordance with his 
capacity to serve national needs and with 
the least disturbance of basic social 
institutions. 

The wartime health needs of our armed 
forces and of our civilian population and 
the inevitable postwar strains upon 
physical and mental health make it 
necessary to assure an ample number of 
adequately prepared candidates for ad- 
mission to medical and dental schools. 
Therefore, be it resolved that: 

Thirteenth, The Selective Service Sys- 
tem be requested to make adequate 
provisions for the deferment of bona fide 
pre-medical students in colleges whose 
tentative admission to an approved med- 
ical school has already been assured on 
the bases of the completion of not less 
than two years of college. 

Fourteenth, The Selective Service Sys- 
tem be requested to make similar pro- 
visions for the deferment of bona fide 
pre-dental students in colleges whose 
tentative admission to an approved dental 
school has already been assured on the 
basis of the completion of not less than 
two years of college. 

The demand for trained and expe- 
rienced chaplains in the armed forces and 
the contribution of religion to the civilian 
morale of the nation, make desirable the 
maintenance of an adequate supply of 
candidates for the priesthood and the 
ministry. Therefore it is recommended 
that: 

Fifteenth, The Selective Service System 
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be requested to make provision for the 
deferment of bona fide pre-theological 
students in colleges or universities who 
have been approved by their appropriate 
ecclesiastical authority. 

The increasing demand for highly 
trained men requires that selected stu- 
dents be permitted to continue their 
graduate study in such fields as are now 
or may be covered by directives for 
undergraduate students. Therefore, it is 
recommended that: 

Sixteenth, The Selective Service System 
be urged to issue a directive calling atten- 
tion of state directors and local selective 
service boards to this need and the con- 
sequent necessity of providing occupa- 
tional deferment for selected individuals 
pursuing graduate work. 


The members of the Committee on 
Resolutions for the Conference .. . 
were: 

Epwarop C. E.tiorr 
Chairman 
Donatp J. CowLinc 
Epmunp E. Day 
FreD ENGELHARDT 
James M. Ewinc 
Meta Giass 
Henry T. HEALD 
Cuar_es W. Hunt 
Tutty C. KNoLes 
WitiramM MarTtuHer Lewis 
James C. MILLER 


Co-operative Committee on 
Science Teaching 


Under the sponsorship of five scien- 
tific societies representing biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, physics, and 
research in science teaching, a com- 
mittee has been formed to work on 
educational problems of vital interest 
to all science teachers which no single 
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organization can solve working alone, 

The committee is known as _ the 

Co-operative Committee on Science 

Teaching. 

Two meetings have been held, one 
in April and one in November, 1941. 
Work is now in progress on four 
problems: 

1. Licensing or certification of secondary- 
school science teachers. The committee 
hopes to work out a solution that will 
be practicable and that will be adopted 
by certification authorities. 

2. The college training of prospective sci- 
ence teachers. It is desirable to prepare 
teachers for teaching certain combina- 
tions of subjects rather than to prepare 
intensively in one subject. 

3. Exploratory studies of the secondary- 
school science curriculum. The Com- 
mittee hopes to stimulate a number of 
colleges and universities to organize 
workshops and conferences for bringing 
together secondary-school teachers to 
work on their educational problems. 

4. Problems of state or local agencies 
needing the services of educational 
consultants on questions pertaining to 
science teaching. The committee offers 
its services as a consultant to state or 
local agencies working on_ problems 
pertaining to science teaching. 


The Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members who represent the 
designated organization: 

American Association of Physics Teach- 
ers— 

K. Lark-Horovitz, Purdue University 

Glen W. Warner, Wilson Junior College, 

Secretary 
American Chemical Society— 
B. S. Hopkins, University of Illinois 
Martin V. McGill, Lorain High School, 
Lorain, Ohio 
Mathematical Association of America— 
A. A. Bennett, Brown University 
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Raleigh Schorling, University of Mich- 
igan 
National Association for 
Science Teaching— 
G. P. Cahoon, Ohio State University 
Robert J. Havighurst, 
Chicago, Chairman 
Union of Biological Societies 
Oscar Riddle, Carnegie 
Experimental Evolution 


Research in 


Station for 


The Chicago Four-Year 
College 


A Committee of the North Central 
Association, asked to inspect the Uni- 
versity of Chicago experimental Four- 
Year College, in its final report 
recommends approval of this attempt 
to set up a general-studies curriculum. 
The committee sees the important 
contribution of the experiment to be 
the development of a sequence of 
courses which seems to be better 
adapted to the general education of 
students of high-school age than are 
the curriculums of most high schools 
and junior colleges. The College was 
set up in 1937 upon recommendation 
of a faculty committee which had 
considered for four years the most 
effective means of implementing a gen- 
eral college for eleventh and twelfth 
grades plus the first two years of col- 
lege. A program of studies embodying 
the aim “‘to give the student the best 
general education that the University 
can provide,” is acknowledged to be 
doing for the student body which it 
serves the things for which it was 
created. The greater part of the stu- 
dents are from the group who would 
have been Juniors and Seniors in the 
University High School. Marooning 





University of 


Tels 


of the first two years of high school 
between the eight-year elementary 
sequence and the new four-year col- 
lege poses one problem. Its solution 
may include asking the question 
whether a six-year college in such a 
situation would not be more satis- 
factory, since many students transfer 
to other schools in other sections of 
the country after the first two years. 
The report points out that success of 
this experimental unit, as far as the 
University is concerned, may be 
judged by its effectiveness in sup- 
planting the two-year junior college 
whose fifty-per cent turnover in stu- 
dent body is a recognized problem. A 
detailed listing of required and elective 
courses for the four-year sequence, 
together with enrollment statistics, 
are contained in the Report. 


An illustrated reprint entitled “How 
to Use the Library” is obtainable 
most inexpensively from the Quarrie 
Corporation, Chicago, publishers of 
The World Book Encyclopedia. It is 
a reprint from the new library article 
in The World Book and shows how 
books are arranged on the shelves, 
how to use the catalogue (with sam- 
ples of authors’ title and subject 
cards), the use of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and the use of 
the vertical file. The text briefly 
describes the Dewey Decimal classifi- 
cation, the card catalogue, and such 
reference aids as dictionaries, atlases, 
and yearbooks. Although written for 
children, it contains information which 
would be valuable to many college 
and university students. 








-The- Reporter: 





E/arty in December the Regents of 
the University of California purchased 
$50,000 of the current issue of defense 
bonds, the largest purchase permitted 
by law under one issue. I[t is an- 
nounced that this purchase, made 
before war actually came to ‘he 
United States, will be followea by 
others as soon as possible. 


Or soME fifty packets of specialized 
materials now available through the 
“Informal Exchange on Education 
and Defense” of the United States 
Office of Education, ten deal especiall: 
with higher education. The Catalog 
of Loan Packets is free upon request. 


Dorie January, Rockford College 
set up a week-long exhibition which 
was to serve as a general community 
clearinghouse for the city’s defense 
plans and give every citizen an oppor- 
tunity to see the many agencies with 
which he might affiliate through gifts 
of time or money. Models, sketches, 
actual sample products, charts, and 
books were used to dramatize the 
important work which the community 
has already undertaken for defense. 


The OEM has announced publication 
of a 72-page handbook detailing the 
functions and administration of the 
various defense agencies within or 
associated with the Office. The hand- 
book, designed for general reference, 
briefly outlines the development of 
the defense agencies, explains the 


authority under which each agency 
was created, describes its function, 
and lists its staff. A copy of the 
booklet may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents. 


A revisep calendar for the remain- 
der of the regular 1941-42 school year 
and for the summer session, saving 21 
days in the current program to release 
students earlier for service on farms, 
in industry, and in the nation’s armed 
forces, was adopted unanimously by 
the University of Wisconsin faculty at 
an emergency meeting called by 
President Dykstra the day before 
Christmas. According to the revised 
calendar, the final spring examinations 
will be held May 22-26 instead of 
June 8-10 as originally scheduled. 


Aw Apbutr Scuoo of St. John’s 
College has recently been inaugurated 
in Washington, D.C., to cater to the 
increasing interest manifested in the 
program of the College at Annapolis. 
Lecturers who are staff members of 
the College will present, among other 
topics, the subjects of the trivium and 
the quadrivium as well as theology, 
law, medicine, and related subjects. 


Iw tHe first year of operation, just 
completed, the New York University 
Film Library, at 71 Washington 
Square South, New York City, has 
distributed 125 sound-film (16 mm.) 
subjects to an estimated audience of 
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two hundred and fifty thousand 
people. Under the Film Library’s 
rental arrangements, the films have 
been sent to forty states and the 
District of Columbia as well as 
to Hawaii, Canada, and England. 
Recent acquisitions bring the total list 
of films to over two hundred. 


Recent issues of the Junior College 
Journal cite the following communi- 
ties as having under consideration 
plans for the establishment of new 
junior colleges: Lorain, Ohio; Yuma, 
Arizona; Matagorda County, Texas; 
Macon, Georgia; Elgin, Illinois; Lew- 
istown, Montana; Galveston and 
Corsicana, Texas. 


A wew procedure to demonstrate to 
engineering students the everyday 
values derived from the liberal arts 
has been adopted by the Department 
of Humanities at Cooper Union. A 
monthly intramural bulletin contain- 
ing faculty and student impressions 
of current concerts, art exhibits, dance 
recitals, and lectures, has been devel- 
oped as a supplement to the course 
“Approach to the Arts.”’ Drawing 
upon both students and faculty for its 
authorship, the bulletin is also iden- 
tified with the whole school through 
wide circulation among engineering 
students, faculty, and administrative 
personnel. It co-ordinates the cul- 
tural activity of Cooper Union and 
provides an informal medium for 
various opinions on widely different 
topics. The course on Approach to the 
Arts, added to the engineering course 
for the first time this year, serves 
as an introduction to the graphic 
arts and music, and is designed 
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to develop some measure of crit- 
ical judgment and appreciation in 
scientifically minded students. 


To HAVE a commencement for use 
rather than for show and to generate 
some ideas that would be genuinely 
helpful in beginning to think about 
peace, Antioch College last June car- 
ried out with signal success a Confer- 
ence on Progressive Action and 
Post-War Reconstruction. Collab- 
orating with the Antioch Review, the 
College brought to its campus such 
outstanding international figures as 
J. Alvarez del Vayo, Max Lerner, 
Pierre Cot, Mordecai Ezekiel, Max 
Werner, Oscar Janowsky, and Lewis 
Corey. ‘““Exceedingly stimulating and 
significant” are the terms in which the 
College press reviewed the event. 


The Extension Library of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, shipping an 
average of 500 books daily since 
October, had sent out close to fifteen 
thousand reference books to class 
centers where national defense courses 
were being given by November 1. 


Dectarine that “once more satis- 
faction can be taken in the financial 
outcomes of the year,” President Day, 
of Cornell University, in his annual 
report, notes an operating surplus of 
$866, an earned-income rate on endow- 
ment of 4.2 per cent, an increase in 
the general reserve, and the largest 
total of gifts since 1932-33, amounting 
to $2,262,753. The building program 
has been the most ambitious in years, 
consisting of extensive alterations to 
older structures, an addition to Sage 
Chapel, completion of a group of 
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service buildings, and the beginning 
of two new buildings for the College 
of Engineering. 

The report notes in the develop- 
ment of the regular University pro- 
gram that in 1940-41 Cornell granted 
1,647 degrees, largest number in its 
history; had a record enrollment of 
7,312 students; reorganized the pro- 
gram to give students medical care, 
assumed full control of the operation 
of Radio Station WHCU; completed 
the first phase in the development 
of the arboretum; reorganized the 
faculty in education and instituted 
five-year programs for the training of 
high-school teachers; and _ offered 
for the first time a six-year program 
in fine arts and a new degree of Master 
of Regional Planning. The basic 
problem has been to maintain as far as 
possible the normal functioning of the 
University, and at the same time to 
lift to its greatest production the 
University’s direct contributions to 
the defense program. The President 
for the first time describes the special 
program worked out with the Navy 
by the College of Engineering for 
training ensigns in the United States 
Naval Reserve in the operation and 
maintenance of Diesel engines. R.O. 
T.C. activity is resulting in the 
commissioning of approximately 170 
Seniors a year as second lieutenants 
in the Army. 


Temporary limiting of tuition costs 
to $10 for one course or $15 for two 
courses has been adopted at the Ohio 
State University to cater to the needs 
of part-time students desiring to 
pursue in limited measure their college 
education. According to the “frac- 
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tional fee”’ plan only those who attain 
at least 45 quarter-hours of such 
credit or who enroll later on a full- 
time basis will be assessed the 
matriculation fee. 

This action of the Board of Trustees 
on recommendation of the Admin- 
istrative Council, is something of an 
“enabling act” paving the way for 
greater activity in the late afternoon 
and evening field at Ohio State, and 
numerous departments are now sur- 
veying their offerings to determine 
those which are adapted to the 
new program. 


A ruirteen-vear record of general 
investments, presented in part through 
bar-graph charts, is the major feature 
of a recent issue of the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin. Distribution of 
Harvard’s investments since 1929 is 
indicated in percentage according to 
notes and funds, bonds, preferred 
stocks, common stocks, mortgages 
and advances, and real estate, by 
years. In supplementary tables bond 
investments and common stocks are 
broken down into the following cate- 
gories: municipals, foreign equipment 
trust, railroads, traction, telephone 
and telegraph, public utilities, insur- 
ance, banks, and sundry. 

The backlog of Harvard’s financial 
structure is itsendowment. In excess 
of $143,000,000 it is not only the 
largest university endowment in the 
country but also the oldest. It is 
composed of over sixteen hundred 
items, ranging from the gift of £100 
by Lady Mowlson in the year 1643, 
which now stands on the _ books 
at $7,160 principal value, to the 
$6,100,000 aggregate of gifts made 
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to the University for capital account 
during the last financial year. Great 
interest, therefore, attaches to the 
detailed charts recording recent de- 
velopments in Harvard’s investment 
policy. Quoting Editor McCord, of 
the Bulletin, ‘‘ This is the first time, to 
our knowledge, that material of this 
nature has been made public by the 
Treasurer’s Office with official sanc- 
tion. It will appeal not only to 
alumni of the University but to all 
followers of educational finance and 
of investment problems.”’ 


Year-rounp operating, terminal 
training for specific duties, stream- 
lining the study curriculum, and 
co-ordinating in specialized courses to 
Government needs are steps which are 
imminent for the mechanical-engi- 
neering department at the University 
of Arizona. Two years ago pilot 
training for civil aviation was insti- 
tuted by this department. Other 
departments are being adapted to 
greater service: phy sical education has 
begun first-aid training, agricultural- 
extension service is concentrating on 
nutrition, and R. O. T. C. cadets are 
forming campus patrols to assure an 
entirely darkened campus and to 
control traffic during black-outs estab- 
lished for the city. 


The authorization of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute as a Senior R. O. T. C. Infantry 
Unit broke a forty-year precedent of 
the Department of Military Science 
and Tactics at the school. Previously 
the military staff of the Department 
had shared offices with the men’s 
department, which was _ originally 
headed by a commandant and in 
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recent years by a dean of men. Only 
two other Negro schools have this 
authorization, Wilberforce and How- 
ard Universities, reports the Quarterly 
Review of Higher Education among 
Negroes, for October, 1941. 


Wu his election on November 18 
to the presidency of Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Walter A. Jessup assumed 
executive management of two of 
America’s greatest philanthropies, the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, of which he had 
been president since 1934, and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Each organization has its own board 
of trustees, offices, and functions; 
under the new presidency each will 
continue as a distinct corporate entity, 
without modification of its rdéle. 
Under the nineteen-year administra- 
tion of Frederick P. Keppel, who 
though retiring as president of the 
Corporation remains its educational 
adviser, more than $150,000,000 has 
been given toward the promotion of 
education in the United States, the 
British Dominions and Colonies. Per- 
mitted under the terms of its charter 
to expend only the annual income of 
its endowment, the Corporation has 
provided funds for specific under- 
takings and long-time projects in the 
fields of library science, fine arts, 
scientific and educational research, 
general education, and the improve- 
ment of colleges and universities. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, organized 
in 1905, has for its chief purpose 
providing allowances and pensions for 
widows in the universities in the 
United States, Canada, and New- 
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foundland, as well as the underwriting 
and publication of other educational 
projects. Its resources are about 
$21,000,000; its annual expenditure 
for free pensions about $1,900,000, 
while pension grants since 1905 have 
totaled more than $40,600,000. Mr. 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of 
Bowdoin College, is chairman of its 
board of twenty-five trustees. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
chartered in IgII, was created by 
Mr. Carnegie as his largest and final 
trust in this country, “to promote 
the advancement and diffusion of 
knowledge and understanding among 
the people of the United States.” It 
also holds funds for use in the British 
Dominions and Colonies. Total re- 
sources are more than $165,000,000. 
Annual expenditures have averaged 
over $5,000,000, and it has granted 
more than $182,000,000 in its thirty 
years of work. Mr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. 


Ina preliminary report of land-grant 
colleges and universities for the year 
ending June, 1941 (Circular No. 206) 
the United States Office of Education 
observes an increase of the staff of 
both White and Negro institutions over 
the preceding year: 705 men and 703 
women were added to the staffs of the 
former; 57 men and 25 women to the 
latter. With the exception of men in 
the 52 institutions for White students 
there was a corresponding increase in 
enrollment. The enrollment of 76,118 
women represented an increase of 
1,156 while the enrollment of 182,916 
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men was 1,302 fewer than the figure 
of 1939-40. In the Negro land-grant 
colleges 6,443 men and 6,917 women 
were enrolled, an increase of 410 and 
485, respectively. 

The income for the year for educa- 
tional and general purposes of the 
69 land-grant institutions totaled 
$172,186,672, of which appropriations 
from the Federal Government made 
up 18.3 per cent. Personnel and 
financial data, as well as curriculums 
by departments, are summarized for 
each of the institutions included 
under the land-grant provision. 


Trustees of the University of Den- 
ver have recently authorized a sep- 
arate junior college. Classes under the 
new organization will not be instituted 
until fall. 


Four special trains made up of 
Pullmans starting from 31 different 
points in the United States brought 
most of the new students to Stephens 
College, where these young women 
were joined by others to make up the 
1,730 enrollees of Stephens the past 
semester. Thirty-five chaperones trav- 
eled with these specials and helped the 
young women to get acquainted en 
route. Seniors, elected to the respon- 
sibility, had previously corresponded 
with the new students during the 
summer and returned to the campus 
early to get their own rooms settled 
and to act as guides and _ senior 
advisers. Among the students at 
Stephens are young women from all 
the 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii (12 young women), 
and thirteen foreign countries. 











-Fditorial-Comments - 





College Standards and the War 


T ITS meeting in Baltimore on 
January 3 and 4, 1942, the 
National Conference of Col- 

lege and University Presidents on 
Higher Education and the War 
pledged to “the President of the 
United States, Commander-in-Chief 
of our nation, the total strength of 
our colleges and _ universities—our 
facilities, our students, our adminis- 
trative organizations, and our physical 
facilities.” —The Conference offered to 
the President the resources of the 
institutions of higher education “‘for 
decisive military victory, and for the 
ultimate and even more difficult task 
of establishing a just and lasting 
peace.” In its Resolutions and Rec- 
ommendations, the Conference dealt 
with such problems as proper alloca- 
tion of the total man power of the 
nation, desirable acceleration of edu- 
cational programs in the colleges, 
facilities for the exchange of informa- 
tion regarding the war program of 
colleges, college credit for military 
service, improvement of health of 
college students, and temporary de- 
ferment of certain college students.' 
In the present emergency the col- 
leges have two great responsibilities. 
In the first place, they must give, as 
they have already pledged to give, their 
everything to the war effort. They 
must unselfishly transfuse into the 
war machine their lifeblood—their 


'The full text of this document is reproduced on 
pages of this JouRNAL. 
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students, their faculties, and their 
finances. In contributing to the war 
effort they must be willing to give up 
their very existence, if necessary. 

In the second place, the colleges 
must make certain that their stan- 
dards do not depreciate more than 
the exigencies of the war demand. 
Although they must do everything 
honorable to permit as many students 
as possible to earn their degrees by the 
age of twenty, they must not forget 
that the Government is not calling 
upon them to cheapen their programs 
and to graduate a// students at that 
age. Above all, they must not engage 
in a competition, as many of them 
now seem to be doing, to see which 
college can announce the shortest 
time in which a student can complete 
the traditional four-year course. They 
must continue to guard both their 
entrance and exit doors. They must 
realize that persons who possess cheap 
college degrees are not likely to make 
vital contributions either to winning 
the war or to a just and lasting peace. 

During the trying days ahead, col- 
lege faculties and administrators must 
work more arduously, purposefully, 
and unselfishly than ever before; and 
by precept and example they must 
inculcate in their students those same 
habits and ideals. They must not 
harbor any civic or intellectual slack- 
ers either in their own ranks or among 
the student body. For the sake of 
maintaining academic standards at 
the same time that they are giving 
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their utmost to the war effort, they 
must be willing to draw their belts 
tighter and to live on bread and water 
if necessary. When their belts have no 
further notches, college functionaries 
should vote to close their institutions, 
at least for the duration. They should 
vote to close rather than to cheat the 
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students and to foist illy prepared 
physicians, teachers, engineers, and 
other workers upon an unsuspecting 
society. The war and a just and 
lasting peace must be won, and they 
can be more surely won if a prostitu- 
tion of college standards is not 


permitted. W. G. REEDER 
Ohio State University 
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A Noteable College for Women 


A Hunprep Years or Mount HoLtyoke 
COLLEGE: THE EVOLUTION OF AN 
EpucaTIONAL IpEaL, dy Arthur C. 
Cole. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940. vilit+426 pp. $4.00. 


This history of one of the early and 
notable colleges for women was prepared, 
as the title indicates, for a centennial 
celebration; but the committee happily 
secured the services of a_ well-known 
historian to write the book. 

The opening chapters tell the not 
unfamiliar story of the rise, especially 
in New England and New York, of 
seminaries and academies for girls. It 
describes the education of Mary Lyon 
and the rise of the ideal which led 
her, during the panic of 1837, as it happen- 
ed, to found Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
Fortunately the campaign for funds had 
gotten well under way before the panic; 
and the school was opened in November, 
1837. The first building, the original 
equipment, and the general plan of 
operation are described. One may still, 
in spite of Mary Lyon’s negative declara- 
tions, believe that the manual-labor 
movement influenced the system of 
“domestic work” at Mount Holyoke, as 
it certainly did the somewhat earlier 
plan at the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 

The latter half of the book appears to 
the reviewer less successful. The bells 
of the centennial celebration seem to echo 
in these pages. These chapters deal too 
largely, although not quite altogether, 
with public affairs, campaigns, and the 
froth and frolic of student life, so-called; 
and too little with the intellectual activi- 
ties which entitle college girls to be called 
students. The illustrations also accent 
the same social, athletic, and ceremonial 
themes. There is some mention of the 
widespread influence of Mount Holyoke 
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College upon Rockford College and other 
Midwest and Western institutions. The 
book is fully documented and an index 


is furnished. 
H. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 


Interestingly Written 


EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES AND 
OuTLyING PossEssIONS OF THE UNITED 
States, by Charles F. Reid. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1941. xxv+593 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 825) $3.85. 


This is one of the most clarifying books 
in the field of education and also of 
international relations. It should be read 
by every intelligent citizen who wishes to 
familiarize himself concerning the duties 
we have undertaken in making American 
ideals of life and social organization 
understood by more than two million 
persons of different race, language, and 
culture. Even more important, it should 
be read by American teachers to enable 
them to understand the technical difficul- 
ties of organization and administration in 
realizing that objective. They will learn 
much concerning the many problems 
involved such as, for example, the dif- 
ficult one whether to teach subjects to 
aliens in English or in the vernacular. 

The 584 pages of the book are devoted 
to a consideration of this important 
problem in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Canal 
Zone, and the Virgin Islands. It does not 
review the situation in the Philippines 
“which were granted the status of a com- 
monwealth in 1935 and therefore cannot 
be considered as an Outlying Possession”’ 
(page 2). This is in one way unfortunate. 
As a member of the Philippine Educa- 
tional Commission that made a survey of 
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education in the Islands in 1925, I feel 
confident that practically no problem 
considered in this admirable treatise 
would not be clarified by a comparison 
with the remarkable accomplishment of 
the American occupation in realizing the 
same objectives among the thirteen mil- 
lion people of different race, language, and 
tradition in the Islands. That, however, 
would make this book inordinately long, 
and, as it is, it is replete with important 
problems and their suggested solutions. 

The book is most interestingly written 
and holds the reader’s attention. It is 
full of information that neither the 
average intelligent citizen nor the well- 
prepared teacher can be expected to 
know. In the case of each Possession, the 
general reader is adequately informed 
concerning its geography, historical back- 
ground, political and social organization, 
racial composition, and the problems of 
control to be faced by the American Gov- 
ernment. The teacher’s ideas will be 
clarified by the constant comparison 
made with our system in mainland schools 
in matters of curriculum, methods of 
teaching, financial support, salaries, pen- 
sions, and conformity with social needs. 
Each chapter ends with “Findings and 
Recommendations” and under both head- 
ings, the reviewer considers that sound 
judgment based upon accurate informa- 
tion and wide personal experience has 
been shown. The bibliography for each 
Possession at the end of the book is 
excellent. 

The final chapter, “A Critique and a 
Summary,” is admirable. In essence it 
maintains that basic to the improvement 
of education in the Territories and Out- 
lying Possessions are the following: 

1. The formulation of an educational 
philosophy for each Possession which is 
related to an appropriate social philos- 
ophy is needed. Sah Possession differs 
to a great extent from every other in 
cultural, linguistic, political, and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

2. Increased financial support for the 
public schools, which means increased 
grants from the Federal Government. 
In Hawaii only would local support be 
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adequate and probably not there if the 
principle of equality of opportunity be 
fully observed. The abject poverty of 
the masses of people in Puerto Rico, 
where only one-half of the children 
attend school, makes increased Federal 
support absolutely necessary. 

3. The appointment of professional edu- 
cators to administrative positions. The 
school system in each Possession is 
highly centralized and under the con- 
trol of persons without professional 
training. 

4. An improvement in the professional 
status of the teacher from the stand- 
point of salary, pensions, and adequate 
preparation. 

5. A curriculum formulated around sig- 
nificant needs of the children and 
aspects of the environment. In almost 
all the Possessions the curriculum now 
followed is a transposed edition of the 
mainland curriculum. 

The reader who studies only the “‘Find- 
ings and Recommendations” under each 
Possession, and “‘Critique and Summary,” 
will be well repaid for the purchase of the 
book. The reader who studies the entire 
book will go far toward securing a liberal 
education in political and educational 
philosophy. 

STEPHEN DuGGAN 
~negie Corporation 
New York 


Commended to Students of Negro 
Education 


HistoRY AND AN INTERPRETATION OF 
WILBerForceE University, by Frederick 
A. McGinnis. Wilberforce, Ohio: The 
Author, 1941. xii+21§ pp. $2.50. 


This volume describes the checkered 
history of one of the two Negro colleges 
located above the Mason and Dixon’s 
line, the other being Lincoln University, 
chartered on April 29, 1854, as Ashmun 
Institute, in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, and renamed in 1866. Mr. McGin- 
nis, himself for a period of years one of 
the chief administrative officers of Wilber- 
force, traces the history of Wilberforce 
with infinite care and tact, avoiding with 
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what is priceless good humor and skill 
the rocks of personal recrimination which 
are scattered all over the career of this 
institution. 

Wilberforce University has rendered a 
noble service. It has also been plagued, 
first, by denominational politics, and, 
second, by the joint operation of a 
denominational foundation along with a 
state foundation. The peculiar inter- 
weaving of support and control by which 
the State of Ohio and the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church jointly support 
both the Wilberforce University, a church 
enterprise, and the “combined normal 
and industrial department,” an enterprise 
supported by state appropriations, makes 
what is an eighth wonder of the world of 
educational administration. The book 
may be commended to students of the 
special fields of Negro education, of higher 
education, and of church-state relations, 
as providing an intriguing and unusual 
chapter in each field. 

While Mr. McGinnis has marshalled 
his material with great care, there is 
serious question that he is correct in 
implying that Wilberforce University 
should properly be regarded “‘as the oldest 
Negro institution of higher education” 
(page 4), or that “the movement to 
establish colleges especially for Negroes 
had its beginning in the establishment of 
the college department of Wilberforce 
University in 1856” (page 9). Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis appears to be conscious of the fact 
that Ashmun Institute was chartered 
nearly two years before Wilberforce was 
incorporated. He rests his case for the 
priority of Wilberforce on the belief 
that Ashmun Institute was not of colle- 
giate grade, while “Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, which established its college 
department in 1856, twas the only institu- 
tion of college grade established especially 
for Negroes prior to emancipation” (page 9, 
italics mine). 

Mr. McGinnis adduces no proof that 

“college grade” instruction characterized 
Wilberforce University in its early years, 
aside from the intent of the founders. 
The first circular of the trustees of 
Ashmun Institute, published in 1857, 
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announced the institution as a “college 
and theological seminary for the educa- 
tion of colored men,” and the first stu- 
dents of the institution which opened on 
January 1, 1857, listed two preparatory 
students and two in the theological 
school. It is not clear from Mr. McGinnis’ 
study as to whether Wilberforce Univer- 
sity opened in the fall of 1856 or in 1858, 
and other evidence submitted by the 
author suggests that the preparation of 
the earliest students, regardless of the 
eventual intent of the founders, was of a 
most elementary grade (pages 36 and 179). 

It must therefore remain a matter of 
debate as to whether the author is correct 
in believing Wilberforce University should 
enjoy the distinction, over Lincoln Uni- 
versity, the successor of Ashmun Insti- 
tute, as the first institution of college 
grade established for Negroes. Until 
further proof is adduced, clearly Ashmun 
Institute, with its charter date of April 
29, 1854, outranks Wilberforce Univer- 
sity, with its incorporation date of 
August 30, 1856. 

Horace Mann Bonp 
Fort Valley State College 


Suggestions 


MatTeriAL Faciiitres NEEDED IN THE 
TRAINING OF INTERMEDIATE GRADE 
TEACHERS IN SciENcE, by Harry Allen 
Cunningham. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1940. 
viit+162 pp. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No, 812) $2.00, 


The purpose of this study is to make 
available data that would be helpful in 
the selection of the material facilities 
needed in providing good instruction in 
the education ” 4 intermediate-grade 
teachers of science. These facilities were 
considered to include rooms, service, 
furnishings, equipment, and _ supplies. 
A curriculum analysis of eighteen differ- 
ent courses of study in science for the 
intermediate grades revealed generaliza- 
tions which were recommended for study 
in these grades. Another major aspect 
of the study was an investigation of the 
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material facilities used in seventeen 
teachers’ colleges in educating science 


teachers for the intermediate grades and 
of the facilities used in the teaching of 
science in these grades in twenty-five 
selected elementary schools. The various 
chapters of the report are devoted to 
detailed discussions of and many specific 
recommendations concerning the generali- 
zations and activities, equipment and 
supplies, types of rooms, furnishings, 
service facilities, other room problems, 
and administrative considerations. 

Inadequacies were revealed in the 
facilities found in the teachers’ colleges 
and in the elementary schools studied. 
Teachers’ colleges were found to be 
woefully lacking in materials that could 
be used in providing experiences impor- 
tant in developing the important gen- 
eralizations. Teachers’ colleges were 
especially deficient in the provision of 
materials suitable for teaching physical 
science. Recommendation is made that 
teachers’ colleges provide those materials 
that are essential in giving concrete 
experiences that are valuable in develop- 
ing better understanding of the appropri- 
ate science generalizations and that these 
materials be such that they possess a high 
degree of functional relatedness and con- 
tribute to many different experiences. 

Rose LaMMEL 
Ohio State University School 


Personnel Work Today 
By ESTHER LLOYD-JONES 
[Continued from page 86) 


personnel field as something that is 
larger than the sum of all the sepa- 
rate personal services. As personnel 
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workers we must continue to develop 
the special personnel service or 
services for which each of us has the 
most responsibility, but without again 
losing sight of the whole personnel 
field and its potential contribution to 
higher education. [Vol. XIII, No. 2] 


Fundamental Purpose of 
General Education 


By EDWARD F. POTTHOFF 
[Continued from page 76| 


subsequent courses is to be made by 
modifying the latter rather than the 
former. The survey course, then, rep- 
resents certain goals which are ter- 
minal to it, and it is designed to 
complete the task of attaining these 
goals at the particular level at which 
it is offered. 

If I were called upon to evaluate a 
course designed for inclusion in a 
program of general education my cri- 
teria might very well consist, in the 
main, of the three purposes which we 
have just examined. Nosurvey course 
can be completely successful in pro- 
moting the student’s general education 
unless it performs these functions. 
To insure success, therefore, in organ- 
izing your new course, it would be 
well to give careful consideration from 
first to last to the fundamental! pur- 
poses which it is expected to fulfill. 
May you have every success in your 
undertaking. [Vol. XIII, No. 2] 























IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Broad Issues behind Education and 
National Defense,” by W. H. Cowley, 
Vital Speeches, January 15, 1942. 

The universities are ready to work for 
national defense, but is not education in 
part responsible for the situation in which 
we as a people now are, and must not 
education “‘change substantially to be 
equal to the post-war world’? 

Walter Lippman, Lewis Mumford, 
Archibald MacLeish and others are con- 
cerned for fear our present system of 
education may be destroying western 
civilization. To be critical of higher edu- 
cation is no new attitude. In 1842 
President Wayland of Brown University 
wrote of the need of real universities in 
America. During the seventies and later 
the “University idea” grew along the 
German pattern, with stress upon re- 
search. To trace the “University idea” 
and the rise of totalitarianism in Germany 
itself would be interesting, adds Mr. 
Cowley parenthetically. 


v 


Three of the approximately ten con- 
cepts subordinate to the “University 
idea” are discussed as harmful to the 
future of American society. The first is 
researchism. Names are named, both of 
institutions and of men. Advancement in 
academic rank and salary, honorary 
degrees, prestige, and publicity—these 
tend to be the reward of the “‘productive 
scholar,” while the great teachers are 
passed over. We need both the education 
and the research functions. 

Specialists, too, are needed, yet unless a 
broad education precedes specialization, 
specialism may result. Again naming 
names, and again mentioning his own 
activities as a specialist, just as he did in 
the discussion of research, Mr. Cowley 
gives examples of the lack of broad 
education among graduate students. 


We are fighting today to defend a culture, 
but because of specialism the men and women 
who have created that culture are largely 
unknown to those who are presumably pre- 
paring to teach its significance to the youth 
of the land. 
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The third concept, impersonalism, also 
stems from the German pattern. As 
concentration upon the minds of students 
increased, students and faculty divided 
into two groups. Extra-curricular activ- 
ities grew. Illustrations are then given to 
show the futility of considering only the 
minds of students, not the student as 
a whole. 


“The Inter-American Summer Univer- 
sity at San José, Costa Rica,” by 
Fletcher Ryan Wickham, Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union, December, 1941. 
Both those who are interested in Pan- 

American relations and those who are 

considering summer-session courses may 

find suggestions in this brief report of the 
first Inter-American Summer University 
in Central America. During the summer 
of 1941 a four-week session of classes, 
week-end excursions, and special pro- 
grams was held. Students from the 

United States took courses offered by 

Costa Rican professors; Costa Rican 

students took courses offered by teachers 
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from the United States. The more 


extensive program for 1942 includes work 
beyond the Master’s degree, as well as 
courses for those whose interest is not 
pointed toward an advanced degree, 
Special travel arrangements are available, 
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